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New HUDSON “37” 


—The Composite Masterpiece 
of 48 Leading Engineers 


Men who have had a hand in building more than 200,000 automobiles of 97 well-known makes, offer now 
the car which all joined in building—the HUDSON ‘‘37.”’ 


It represents the best that each man knows. 


development possible when the best engineering brains combine. 


The Greatest Engineer 
of All—Their Chief 


At the head of these experts is 
Howard E. Coffin, the foremost auto- 
mobile engineer of America, recog- 
nized here and abroad as the most 
startlingly original designer the indus- 
try has produced. 

His genius is an inspiration to his 
‘associates. From him they have gained 
in ability. On account of them he has 
become a broader and more versatile 
builder. 


What one man lacked in experience, 


some one of his associates was able to 
supply. The problems one was unable 
to solve, others soon found the answer 
for. 

That accounts for the completeness 
of this car. That accounts for the fact 
thet you will find on it the very things 
that you have wished to find on an au- 
tomobile. That explains why this car 
will do the things which other four- 
cylinder automobiles have failed to ac- 
complish. 

Imagine what strides, what advance- 
ment, men of such experience are bound 


to offer in the car which all have joined 
in perfecting. 

It is all in the one car. It expresses 
as nearly the limit of four-cylinder con- 
struction as has been reached. 


Hadn’t You Better Wait? 


Even if you are impatient to have a 
new car now, don’t you think it better 
to see the New HUDSON “37” before 
you buy? 

No other car you can get this year, 
regardless of price, ‘has all the features 
that are offered in the “37.” 

Consider for a moment the rapid ad- 
vancement that has been made in motor 
car building. It is almost as startling 
as are the changes in fashion. Think 
how strange are the open cars of two 
years ago. What proportion of their 
original cost do you think such cars 
now bring? It is not due to wear that 
their value has declined so much. No, 
it is the advance that has been made in 
automobile building since the open 
cars were put on the market. 

With that thought in mind you must 
recognize the importance of choosing 
wisely now. ‘Automobiles as now built 


It is the composite of all these experts and expresses the 


should be of service for many years and 
you don’t want to feel that you will have 
to buy a new car in two, three or four 
years because the one you have just pur- 
chased will, at that time, be out of date. 


Your Safety in This Choice 


No one is likely to soon have many 
new ideas to offer that these 48 engi- 
neers have not already anticipated. 


They all combine in saying that the 
New HUDSON “37” represents the 
best that there is in four-cylinder con- 
struction. 

They proved every move they have 
made through 20,000 miles of gruelling 
country, mountainous, mud and snow 
driving. 

The most abusive treatment one ot 
the most skilled drivers could give in 
the thousands of miles he drove the car 
without developing a single weakness, 
or discovering a single detail in which 
improvement could be made either in 
design, construction, simplicity, easy 
riding qualities, responsiveness, safety 
or power, is a guarantee that you will 
find it expresses your ideal of what a 
four-cylinder car should be. 


Electric Self-Cranking—Electrically Lighted 


Comfort, Beauty, Luxury 


Every detail of comfort, beauty and luxury is included. 
no other automobile to excel the “37” in these particulars. 


; The successful Delco patented selt- 
cranking system, at the touch of a button within reach of your finger, and 
the pressure of a pedal, turns over the motor, for 30 minutes if necessary. 


It is electric-lighted throughout. 


Oil and gasoline gauges are on the dash. 


There is not a single action in the operation of the car which cannot be 


Wone from the driver's seat. 


You will find 


HUDSON dealer’s. 


Actual brake tests show 43 horsepower. 
The rain vision windshield. the speedometer-clock, demountable rims, 12- 
inch Turkish upholstering ana every conceivable detail of refinement, make 
it the most complete four-cylinder automobile on the market. 


Models and Prices. Five-passenger Touring Torpedo or Two-Passen- 
ger Roadster—$1875, ¢. 0. &. Detroit. 
f. 0. b. Detroit. One price to 


Go to see about this remarkable automobile today at the nearest 
Write us for complete details, photographs, etc. 


Its rear axle is full floating. 


Canadian price, duty paid, $2425, 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 





7452 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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Modern Methods of Handling Milk 


Keeping to the Front in Milk Production—Cows Must Be Free from Tuberculosis—Absolute Cleanliness Necessary—- 
Stables Need an Abundance of Light--Should Be Kept Scrupulously Clean--Metal Stanchions Best-—Milking 
Machine Success in Hands of Careful People--Cost of Bottling Plan—-By C. B. Lane of Pennsylvania 


MAN in the milk producing busi- 

ness today must take advantage 

of the results of scientific research 

and lessons learned from modern 
experience if he is going to keep to the front. 
Like the old dash churn and the -spinning 
wheel, the open milking bucket and the 
watering trough as a’ place to store milk 
must pass into history and he replaced by 
modern equipment. If I were to mention 
one thing as being most important to the 
attainment of success in the milk business 
on the farm, it would be the right kind of a 
man at the head of it. A shiftless, ignorant 
dairyman placed in charge of the best 
equipped certified milk plant in this country 
would turn out a poor product; on the other 
hand, there are many,intelligent dairymen 
who, by careful work and cleanliness, are 
producing milk equal to a certified product 
with ordinary equipment. 

It is only within recent years that the 
health of the cow has been given much con- 
sideration in milk production. She was just 
as unhealthy then as she is today, but when 
a cow died little attention was given to the 
cause of her death. But today we have come 
to realize that tuberculosis alone works 
destruction to the extent of $24,000,000 a year 
in this country. Aside 


satisfactory results in keeping the air in the 
stable fresh. At least 600 feet of air space 
should be allowed each cow. Feeds and fod- 
ders should not be handled in the stable 
immediately before milking, as this increases 
the dust and adds germs to the milk. The 
milker should have clean hands and wear 
clean clothes, the proper time to wash his 
hgnds being before milking rather than after 
—the later practice is all too common. Esten 
made a count of the bacteria on the hands of 
a milker working around the farm in the 
afternoon just before milking time, and found 
the number to be 45,000,000. A further ,test 
also showed that 98% of the bacteria could 
be washed from the hands. 

With a clean, healthy cow, clean stable 
and clean milker, there are still some other 
precautions to be taken to secure clean milk. 
It has been shown by experiment that brush- 
ing cows immediately before milking gives 
an increase of 1400 bacteria to the cubic centi- 
meter of milk. Wiping the cow’s udder and 
flanks with a damp cloth immediately before 
milking has been shown to cause a decrease 
in the bacteria of over 6000 to the cubie centi- 
meter. The effect of using a small top pail 
in comparison to the open pail has been 
shown to cause a decrease of over 3,000,000 


the future. Over 150,000 cows are milked 
daily by some type of machine at present. 
Not every dairyman will make a success of 
the milking machine, any more than every 
farmer can make a success of the harvester. 
In the hands of a careful dairyman who 
keeps the machine clean, and who has confi- 
dence in its use, it has proved equal in every 
respect to hand milking. With the shiftless, 
disinterested laborer, who does not keep the 
machine clean and in proper condition, it has 
often proved a failure, and the germ content 
of the milk, instead of being lessened, as it 
naturally should, has run into millions to 
the cubic centimeter. I have much faith in 
the milking machine in the hands of care- 
ful dairymen. 


Keep Flies Away from Milk 


The fly has been shown to be a very dan- 
gerous source of contamination, and a single 
one has been found to carry over 6,000,000 
bacteria. The source from which the flies 
come has much to do with the number of 
bacteria. Esten and Conn have shown that 
the average house fly carries 360,000 germs, 
the cow stable fly 420,000, the pigpen fly 
923,000, and the swill barrel fly 1,660,000. Flies 
also play an important part in the spread 

of intestinal diseases, 





from the standpoint 
of the health of the 
consuming public, the 
farmer himself is be- 
ginning to realize 
that he cannot afford 
to have disease in his 
herd. It endangers 
all the cows in the 
stable if but one is 
diseased, besides the 
calves, pigs, chickens 
and all other animals 
on the farm. More 
important than all, 
his own family is in 
danger. 

It may be said fur- 
ther, that the cow 
must be given proper 
food. Foods in the 
state of decomposi- 
tion should not be 
used, and all foods 
that convey objec- 





such as summer com- 
plaint and epidemic 
diarrhea; hence the 
dairyman cannot be 
too careful to keep 
them out of the milk. 

The milk strainer 
should consist of 
cheesecloth, or better 
still, squares of red 
cross filter cloth, 
which can be pur- 
chased ready for use 
at small expense. The 
value of the latter is 
that they can be dis- 
carded. each day and 
this does away with 
the problem of wash- 
ing and sterilizing 
the strainer. Wire 
strainers are difficult 
to keep clean, break 
easily and become 
rusty and _ useless. 








tionable flavors to 
milk, such as turnips, 
cabbage, rape, etc, 
should only be fed 
after milking and in 
limited quantities. 
The construction of the stable has a bearing 
on the subject of clean milk production. 
Cement floors, smooth walls and ceiling all 
tend to aid in keeping it clean. Simple metal 
stanchions and cement mangers are far supe- 
rior from a sanitary standpoint to the old- 
fashioned board mangers and rigid wood 
stanchions, which collect dirt and prevent 
the circulation of air. The modern stable 
is supplied with at least 4 square feet of 
glass per cow, which admits plenty of sun- 
shine to destroy germs and keep the cows 
healthy. Either the King system or muslin 
curtain system of ventilation will give fairly 


A Champion Ayrshire Bull Owned in Wisconsin 


This champion bull is owned by A. Seitz of Wis¢onsin. 
at many of the fairs and shows in 1911, and is considered one of the very best animals in this 
country representing the Ayrshire breed. Ayrshires are fine looking cattle, very hardy, good 
milk producers and their milk is valuable, particularly for its cheese-making qualities. 


bacteria to the cubic centimeter in u rclean 
stables. It has been shown further that 
careless milkers may cause an increase of 
2000 bacteria to the cubic centimeter over 
the careful milker who is trained for his 
work. Again, if cows are not milked dry, 
the ‘germs may develop in the milk that 
remains in the udder, so that at the next 
milking there may be an increase of over 
4000 germs to the cubic centimeter when 
compared with cows milked thoroughly dry. 

The milking machine is coming into use 
more and more every day, and no doubt will 
hold @ prominent place on the dairy farm in 


The bull was a prize winner 


Some dairymeh have 
the idea that strain- 
ing milk not only re- 
moves the dirt, but 
the bacteria as well, 
and that keeping the 
milk clean before the straining process is of 
little importance. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, milk that is strained will sour just as 
quickly as that which is not strained. The 
bacteria which cause it to sour, or at least 
the greater per cent of them, pass directly 
through the strainer cloth. The process of 
straining, therefore, simply removes the vis- 
ible particles of dirt. 

Unless kept clean the average cooler is of 
doubtful value, as it adds so many germs to 
the milk while passing over it that the time 
the milk will keep is lessened rather than 
increased. [To be Concluded Next Week.] 
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CAPITAL, 


CREDIT AND CO-OPERATION 





o-operative Finance Promotes Farming 


This is the first of a series of articles in which our presi- 
dent will discuss the principles of finance with special refer- 
ence to the needs of the American farmer. 
to Co-operate,” 
He has just returned from 
several months in Europe, devoted to close personal inquiry 
into the methods of co-operative farm finance and land mort- 
gage banking as practiced among the agriculturists of France, 


wrote his book, “How 
been a student of this subject. 


Germany, Denmark and Austria. 


E must all take our hats off to 

the farmers of Germany. They 

certainly know, not only how to 

farm it, but how to run their 
interests in politics and in co-operation. One 
reason for the present economic development 
and prosperity of Germany lies in the fact 
that for more than 100 years agriculture 
there has had first place in the minds of her 
statesmen and in her governmental policies. 
Hence no deserted farms, no slums in her 
cities, and almost a total cessation of the emi- 
gration which formerly caused her statesmen 
so much concern. 

Education in agriculture and other sei- 
ences, also co-operation in buying farm sup- 
plies and, to a less extent, in marketing prod- 
uce, have made great strides in Germany of 
late years. But the basis of economic prog- 
ress in German agriculture is the successful 
development of co-operative finance. 

Probably one-third of all the farmers in 
the Fatherland are now members of the 
co-operative savings and loan banks which 
supply them with money or credits, though 
many of such banks do the bulk of their 
business with townspeople. 

This co-operative finance is so fruitful in 
benefit that these institutions have inereased 
prodigiously in numbers, accompanied by 
large growth in other forms of associated 
effort. This is shown by the number of 
co-operative concerns reported as members 
of the national union at its meeting this 
summer: 

Years 
Savings and 
banks 


1900 1905 1912 


13,200 
1,870 


2,800 
1,450 


16,800 
Stores 
Creameries 





13,600 
4,000 


19,320 
4,400 





Aggregate for 
Germany . — 17,600 23,700 
98 co-operative wholesale societies supply the 
stores. 
Land-mortgage banks have increased slightly 
in number and vastly in business. 


Why has the number of co-operative banks 
in Germany increased tenfold in 20 years, with 
corresponding growth in other forms of 
co-operation? Why is their growth greater 
from year to year? Because it pays the farm- 
ers and others who thus co-operate—pays in 
saving money and in making profits, pays 
by encouraging thrift, and pays yet more by 
bringing the farmers together and holding 
them together. 


The First Lesson 


from it all, to our farmers in the United 
States, is this: Get together! Get hetter 
acquainted, know and understand each other 
better, bury suspicions and jealousies, develop 
mutual confidence, cultivate charity of views 
and unity of action, be willing to trust capa- 
ble men to manage your co-operative under- 
takings and loyally back them up. 

This is the only solid basis upon which to 
build co-operation. It.is easier to form such 
a basis in Germany than in America, because 
over there the farmers mostly live in houses 
huddled into dorfs, or little villages, and 
know each other moré intimately than here, 
where each farmer lives on his own home- 
stead as lord of his domain. 

His independence of thought and action, 
his marked individuality, his pride and power 
—are at once the American farmer’s strength 
and weakness. These characteristics have 
enabled him to subdue the wilderness and 
wrest victory from nature through his own 
unaided efforts; but have made it hard for 
him to co-operate with his neighbors to do 
that which, in these days of change and com- 


By Herbert Myrick 
President of Orange Judd Company 


Ever since he done, 


20 years ago, he has 


interest and 


entire proposition of 


bination, can be done better together than 
separately. 

But All Is Not Gold That Glitters, 
even in German co-operation. There have 
been some bad failures; not many, but 
enough to emphasize these old truths: 

Good management is just as necessary in 
a eo-operative bank or store as in one run 
for private profit. A little village bank, run 
by and for the farmers, enlists all of them as 
members if its management is right; other- 
wise, its membership is small, its usefulness 
restricted, though it rarely fails. The lack 
of success, or the few conspicuous failures, 
have been among the central organizations 
that feed the locals with cash, credits or 
commodities. 

In co-operative business, as in government, 
the further things are removed from the peo- 
ple, the less direct their control by the mem- 
bers, and the more careless their supervision 
by their owners, the greater the risk. 

My recent articles have not suffieiently 
emphasized this point, while most of the stuff 
elsewhere printed about German co-operation 
gives the impression that it works perfectly, 
without trouble or loss. 

Co-operation Succeeds 
in Germany as in other countries, only as a 
result of lots of hard work, self-sacrificing 
devotion, overcoming of obstacles, persistent 
stick-to-it-iveness, education, good manage- 
ment and growth slow but sure! 

The German eo-operator is willing to begin 
small and to await results; the American 
would start big, and is impatient if the 
seheme fails to make him rich quick! This 
is why various types of co-operation have 
succeeded admirably in Europe only to fail 
in America. 

Control of Their Pinances 
through associated effort has been the easiest 
and best form of co-operation among German 
farmers. I believe the same will be true 
among United States farmers. 

Let our farmers pool their cash and credits, 
through a sound method of co-operative 
finance, and their economic progress will 
astonish the world. And this can be done 
it a way to benefit all other interests and 
industries, which prosper when the farmers 
prosper. 

This latter truth is perfectly understood, 
especially in Germany. Big banks and big 
business there welcome the farmers’ or peo- 
ples’ co-operative banks, stores and cream- 
eries instead of antagonizing the movement. 
The only real opposition comes from the local 
Shylocks, common to every land, who are 
driven out the more co-operation succeeds. 

America Waking Up 

The same will be true in the United States, 
as our people come to reeognize the wonder- 
ful benefits that will accrue to all classes by a 
right system of co-operative finance. Already 
progress is being made. America’s ambassa- 
dors are reporting to the department of state 
many interesting details of European co-oper- 
ative methods. I was glad to supply much 
data to Minister Herrick at Paris. Private 
individuals and organizations are looking into 
the matter, abroad and at home. The whole 
public is interested. Good will result in time. 

How to Do It 

In my succeeding articles, this paper will 
try to point the way toward a system of co-op- 
erative finance that will accomplish the 
desired results. But this cannot be done by 
simply transplanting foreign institutions, 
nor by granting the farmers petty favors. 
The right system will safely provide ade- 


The final ohject of this discussion is to enable our farm- 
ers to finance themselves. 
and when it is accomplished the result will be to the 
tremendous advantage not only of farmers but of every other 
industry throughout the United States. 
articles alone will make this paper of indispensable value and 
its work of permanent importance to every farmer. 
co-operative finance, 
banking methods is fraught with the greatest impertance. 


It will be a big job, but it cam be 


These 


This 
and reforms in 


quate banking facilities for all the people all 
the time: Farmers want nothing lesa—not 
favors to agriculture, but financial justice to 
all. For as a people, we and all our interests 
are indissolubly bound together. Yet it is 
you, farmers, who must lead in this reform, 
as you have in so many others. You can do 
it, and I know you will. 

The ultimate result of all this work will 
be to remedy existing defects in commercial 
banking, and provide a method of co-operative 
credit, whereby even the small farmer with 
the most limited cash resources may pool in 
with his neighbors, and upon their joint 
security obtain seasonal advances upon rea- 
sonable terms. 

The co-opérative land mortgagé banking 
system is to make it possible for farmers 
to obtain permanent loans at low rates of 
interest, through the issuance and sale of 
farm bonds, which are destined to so combine 
safety and stability, collateral value and mar- 
ketability as to vie with government bonds. 
Yet co-operative farfh finance will promote 
thrift and debt paying, rather than extrava- 
gance and speculation. 


VETCHES AND SOY BEANS 


FRANK D. WARD, GENESEE COUNTY, N ¥ 

Tt seems to me one great hindrance to an 
increase in the use of vetches is the 
first cost of seeding, the seed ordinarily 
selling at a price which, with most 
people, seems prohibitive. There can be no 
doubt as to their value as an agency for 
adding nitrogen as well as vegetable matter 
to the soil, and possibly, even at the high 
price at which seed is ordinarily sold, their 
use is justifiable. For a soiling crop, es- 
pecially for sheep, they must always occupy 
a prominent place with the skillful feeder. 

My experience with soy beans is somewhat 
limited, and their use Has only been for the 
purpose of adding protein in the case of sil- 
age. For this purpose I have used the variety 
know as the Medium Green, and have planted 
them together with dent corn with good re- 
sults. I have never been able to see that 
soy beans planted in the same row and grown 
in connection with corn lessens in any degree 
the growth of the corn, and an immense 
growth ef the beans has resulted; and, of 
course, there was a great addition to the 
feeding value of the combination as com- 
pared with silage made from clear corn. I 
have never seen any difficulty in planting the 
two in combination, except that it is neces- 
sary to keep the two kinds of seed stirred in 
the drill occasionally to be sure of an even 
distribution. 

If the crop is cut by hand there is some 
trouble in the harvesting, but in our case 
the corn harvester is used and there is no 
difficulty whatever in harvesting the beans 
and corn, neither is there the least trouble 
in running them through the machine in 
combination. 

It will be understood where grown in this 
way there can be but little soil improvement, 
as the entire crop is taken from the land, 
and the only benefit comes from the action 
of bacteria through a period too short to 
result in great improvement of the soil, as 
we could find no bacteria growth on the roots 
until about August 1. The time from that 
date until the harvesting of the crop is toe 
limited for great results in the way of bene- 
fiting the soil. 


Better Farming is a constant providing of 
maximum crops with the least expense, and 
without impairing the fertility of the soil. 
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only the best. Among 
these were Bell Brothers 
of Wayne county, with 50 
drafters, 15 of which 
were imported; McLaugh- 
lin Brothers of Franklin 
county; Antiock stock 
farm of Greene county, 
and the White Star farm 
of Delaware county. The 
last showed combination 
and riding horses. The 
pony show was high class, 
and all available space 
was taken up by the chil- 
dren’s pets. Simpson & 
Sons of Illinois were the 
chief exhibitors. 

In the cattle depart- 
ment 850 head were 
shown, as against 709 in 
1911. The individuals 
and quality of the ani- 
mals shown were of high 
order. About 100 Guern- 
seys were exhibited, but 





HIO actually did celebrate last 
week at Columbus. The occasion 
was the annual state fair, afliliated 
with which was the centennial of 

Columbus as the capital of the state. Prep- 
arations had been under way for many 
months, and visitors flocked to the capital 
city to partake of the feast. Certainly no 
one was disappointed. The centennial author- 
ities, perhaps, had overstated the glory of 
their project, but this was more than made 
up by the undervaluation of what the state 
fair authorities had projected. 

It is only right that credit be given to 
whom credit is due. Hence American Agri- 
culturist says that the state board of agri- 
culture and its genial and able secretary 
are entitled to the greater part of the credit 
for the glory of the centennial week. In the 
first place the fair has far eclipsed all pre- 
vious efforts. This is evidenced in the fact 
that there were 22% more entries throughout 
than in any banner year of the past. It was 
to the fair that the visitors looked for edi- 
fication and entertainment. The centennial 
board had obtained the co-operation of the 
people in decorating their homes with flags, 
banners and flowers, and this was striking 
and pleasing, but the parades and other fea- 
tures were of local or individual interest and 
failed te entertain the vast crowd. The most 
unpleasant feature was the exceedingly poor 
service the street car company gave the city. 
Never have we observed so much dissatisfac- 
tion from the people dependent on the cars, 
and never have we observed so little effort 
to handle the crowds. If the people of Colum- 
bus wish to preserve their good name in giv- 
ing their visitors reasonable attention when 
out-of-town guests accept invitations to come 
to the fair, they must see to it that their 
guests are not imposed upon as the street 
car company imposed upon them this year. 
When one approaches the fair grounds at 
night, the lighting system presents a most 
spectacular sight. 

The fair grounds never before were in such 
fine shape, the young trees have grown large 
enough now to afford plenty of shade, where 
thousands enjoy their basket dinngrs. 

The small parks that have been laid out 
and set to flowers added greatly to the beauty 
this year. Never before has this feature had 
such attention, and on no subjects were more 
favorable comments heard. The centennial 
flower, the salvia, prevails everywhere, not 
only on the fair grounds but in the city also. 

The week favored with splendid 
weather. The showers of Monday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday night served only to cool 
the atmosphere, but did not interfere with 
the coming of the crowds. Each year proves 
the wisdom and the satisfaction of the cov- 
ered walks that join all the buildings. Even 
in inclement weather the exhibits can be 
visited even during heavy downpours of 
rain. 


was 


Amusements A-Plenty 
There were plenty of amusements on-the 
grounds to offer a good time. All objection- 
able amusements and what are termed “‘sells” 
have been excluded and those that remain 


are more for educattonal purposes than any- 
thing else. The shows were clean and whole- 
sonf. The midway of two or three years 
ago has been banished, we hope, forever. 
The free attractions were up to the usual 
standard and enjoyed by all who saw them. 

In the opportunities offered for educational 
purposes, the state now has largely eliminated 
the merchant’s and grocers’ display of cheap 
merchandise and carnival. These should be 
displaced. They have no place in a state 
enterprise of this kind. Crowds are no longer 
in search of useless souvenirs and junk. 

The boys’ industrial school at Lancaster 
had a very fine exhibit of farm and garden 
crops, as well as of craft work. In the 
woman’s department thousands of different 
varieties of hand work were shown. Many 
of these articles had been made years ago 
by our grandmothers. The painted china 
department brought out the largest showing. 
Hundreds of specimens lacked proper space 
to be ‘showed advantageously. The picture 
gallery was filled, and still more space was 
sought in the woman’s building. The draw- 
ings by the school children were particularly 
good and many very complimentary com- 
ments were heard. 


Live Stock Exhibits Best Ever 


The interest taken in live stock was the 
keenest ever shown upon the grounds. Never 
before have there been so many entries of 
high-grade animals. During the week the 
barns were crowded, and the galleries sur- 
rounding the show rings held vast assemblies 
of women and children who eagerly watched 
the placing of awards. This in itself is a 
lesson to young and old, teaching as to meth- 
ods of scoring and the qualities that make 
the best animals. 

The display of horses was far in excess of 
that of last year. All classes were well filled. 
The individuals were of high order and the 
general run leaned to draft. The total was 
a trifle over 600, while in 1911 it did not 
exceed 450. Nearly 50 exhibitors brought 





this number was far ex- 
ceeded by the Shorthorns and Polled Dur- 
hams. The latter took more firsts than the 
first. The Jersey and Holsteins made a better 
s .owing than last year, and great crowds were 
at all times about the stalls and rings. Not 
in the history of the fair has there ever been 
so many sheep on exhibition. Although a 
new addition had been erected every bit of 
available space was taken. Last year 1500 
were shown, and this year the mark was just 
a few under 2000—almost 500 more than last 
year. Several years ago, when 400 were 
shown, that was considered a very creditable 
number. At this fair fine wools predomi- 
nated, and real prize sheep were the competi- 
tors. No doubt, this is the banner show of 
the country, as in many classes from 29 to 
33 individuals were shown. The number of 
sheep in Ohio today has increased wonder- 
fully during the past four years, until it has 
almost reached the climax for prize flocks. So 
long as these fairs bring out such fine entries, 
just so long will the Buckeye state lead in 
mutton and wool. Over 70 exhibitors had en- 
tered their flocks and 150 head of prize sheep 
were sold to South African buyers. Last 
year there was a grand “totai of 1003 hogs 
shown, two years ago 720, and three years 
ago 700. This year 1052 was the number. 
This was the record breaker. All exhibitors 
joined in saying they had never seen a hog 
show to equal this one. The mule-foot was 
given classification for the first time this year. 
They proved a great drawing card, and the 
individuals were of a very high order. 

The Durocs led as to numbers, there being 
277 in the show. The Poland-Chinas were 
next with 243, then Merkshires with 142, 
Hampshires 121, mule-foots 89, Yorkshires 
83, Chester Whites 63, Tamworths 54 


Machinery Display Wonderful 


The most wonderful display of machinery 
perhaps ever shown in the United States 
has just passed into history. All the avail- 
able space in the buildings was taken and 

[To Page 198.] 


PEGS tlie: e CELPEOLAE LEE S pA DTE ILLES DELETE TOES 


“ Prize-Winning Jersey Cows at 1911 New York State Fair 


The prizes in this string of mature cows went to those five years old and over. Jerseys will 
form a feature of thé 1912 fair at Syracuse, beginning next Monday, September Q, 





One 
Question 
To decide 


NOT whether lightn Benjamin Fraaklt 
tection is worth while. Originator o' 
BUT what SYSTEM—that Lightning oe 
is the question. 
er Insurance Companies have 
given their opinion and backed it up by 
notable reductions in insurance rates, ey 
are unanimous in declaring in favor of the 


Dodd System 
of Lightning Control 


> i or and Siecovers 4 of West Dots, No house 





and why, whereas others try to copy our methods. 

Lightning Views Free. Send for our ny 

book showing actual lightning photogra; oves 

to any skeptic that the Dodd System ven absolute 
tection. We guarantee your safety under bind- 
contract. 


DODD & STRUTHERS 
we Avenue, Des Moines, Ia. 


it Dodd, Discoverer 
Sunt Lightning Contrel 





For your stock 
means increased 
profits for. yourself, 
The ideal material for both temporary 
anid permanent building construction is 


"Anolle 


Galvanized Roofing 
and Siding 


Reasonable in cost, high in quality, strong and 
lasting—and so/d by we ight. Our book “‘Better 
Buildings’’ gives full information, and is valuable 
toyou. Write for acopy to-day—it is sent free. 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 
GENERAL Orrices: PitrsBurGH, Pa. 








PRESSES 
and othes machinery for 


CUSTOM CIDER 
MILLS 


Built ag Service 


Our catalogue gives full 


information. Address 


Boomer & Boschert 


Press Co. 
216 Water Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. 














BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY - SAVING 


Strongest bullt, simplest to put up and oon operated on the 
market Adjustable sutomatic take-up hoop—eontinucr 

door front—air-tight door and permanent Jadder are sor 
te unusval features. Tas lvrsanationst Bu Co., 112 

Br., Lovasvrica, Ps 


Lo This Stump Puller= 
at Our Risk = Sechee ‘reef 


the work of twenty men. We w 
you to send for our 3 year eearen 
tee against breakage 4nd our 
free trial proposition Address 
W. Smith Grubber Co. 
20 Smith Sta. 
(Crescent, Mina. 


DO Toe OWN A HAY PRESS? 


sq If not, do not fail to get our free catalog 
atonce. Don’t wait for the other fel- 
low’s preas. Own your 
press and take advan- 
tage of the high price 

Z ofhay. A postal will 

: : bring our catalog to 
= your door. 
Cornell St., 








MENDRICKS HAY PRESS CO., 


FOR NEW YORK FARMS 





or for farm lands in the he and South cali on | 


or write to B. F. Mc y & Co., 309 Bastable 
Block, Syracuse, New York, or 703 Fisver Bldg., Chicago. IMinois 
FAVORITE 


FARMER'S si3SWHTi% DRILLS | 


FOR SALE, 1.x 7. Bargains. J. H. Clark, Half Moon, N. ¥ 





|! acres of ideal soil for the 


| thing, 


| does the 


ted has l¢ 
The DODD SYSTEM is based upon scientific data dis- | abundant 
covered and gathered originally byus. Weknowhow | 


| detrimental. 
| fore, 


| as 


| grade fertilizer should 
; the acre and 
| to leave the ground rolled for a week 


| moisture to the surface 


|6 inches in diameter and 7 


| only 





| in the 


cleats, 5 


Kingston, N.Y. | 


AUTUMN TEXTS 





Celery Growing on Muck Land 


*w. L. BONNEY, GENESEE COUNTY, N Y¥ 

The reclaiming of our vast areas of 
muck land is each year adding to the 
vegetable growers of this state many 
growing of 
celery. While celery may be grown 
with a fair degree of success on al- 
most any fertile soil, still, as a general 
it grows nearest to perfection 
in the deep, cool and moisture-filled 
muck beds of this latitude. Celery 
best where the weather is 
not too hot and where there is an 
water supply. While it 
needs a moist soil, an oversupply is 
The muck should, there- 
be thoroughly drained, making 
the water level at least 18 inches be- 
low the surface. 

I like to plow in the fall, leaving 
the furrows for the thorough action 
of the frost. As early in the spring 
possible, I go over with the disk 
harrow, then roll, repeating this until 
setting time, whenever weeds begin 
to appear, always leaving the ground 
rolled unless wet. 

Celery is grown in this climate at 
three different times, and might be 
classified as early, main crop, and late, 
With the first and last of these I have 
had very little experience. Seed for 
the early crop should be sown under 
glass about March 10. These plants 
should be ready to set May 1 to 10. 
3efore setting about a ton of high- 
be applied to 

I then like 


disked in. 


days before setting to assist 
attraction in drawing ~ the 
In fitting the 
ground the last time I am careful to 
eliminate all horse tracks. The 
smoother and more compact the muck 
the better. By using a small log, say 
feet long, 
ahead of the roller and the -be- 

horses, nearly all depressions 
filled. 

Early Plants Need Special Care 

Early celery plants are usually very 
small, and care should be taken that 
those with good healthy roots be 
used. Just at this stage of the game, 
a little before or a little after, there 
may occur a condition which will 
cause or less loss at the end of 
the season. This is a check in the 
growth of these little plants, causing 
them to run to seed instead mak- 
ing eatable stalks, This ition 
usually a drop in ae 
around the freezing poir 
foreseen, nor, as far as 1 ‘Ikn pre- 
vented or overcome, at least after the 
plants are set. Very few celery 
ers escape a dose of “‘seeders’”’ 
or later. 

Nearly all growers are putting in at 
least a portion of their crop under 
the ‘“‘close culture” system, ther set- 
ting the plants 7 or apart 
each way, or rows 16, 
apart and plants 5 in : 
row. Another ol 
common method is rows 5 fi 
5 or 6 inches in the row. 
the use of horses for culti 

This last method is the 
followed with what littl 
have grown. To mark the 
use two small wheels (t 
wheel hoe) on an axle, 5 
On one we place a strap 
tire, on which are tack 
inches apart: 
indicating just 

lant should be set "Wo trips 

fastened to the 
nailed across the opposite ends 
ing a handle by which the 
pushed along. A dibber is used for 
| making the holes, which ars leep 
enough to allow the roots to g0 
straight down, leaving the of 
the plant even with the surface of th 
ground. The dirt is firmed about th 
hope This is very import 
Whenever weeds 
| they are weeded by 
often, but shallow until 
blanching. This is done 
10 or 12-inch boards on 
of the row, holding them »zgether 
along the upper edges with heavy 
wire clamps. In 10 days to two weeks 
the celery is blanched off sufficiently 
| to market. Cutting out is done either 
by hand or with a machine drawn by 
a team. The smaller growers wash 
and tie their early celery. 
The main crop, which is 


or 10 
capillary 


just 
hind 
are 


more 


grow- 


sooner 


spacing, 
axle third being 
mak- 


marker is 
rown 


show 
hand 


the one 


| *From paper read before western 
New York horticultura! society. 





I grow the most, is grown entirely 
out of doors. That is, the seed is 
sown in the open ground early in the 
spring, usually about Aprill. I make 
the seed bed where the high west 
winds cannot sweep it, sowing*the 
seeds with a hand rill in rows 10 
or 12 inches apart and very thin in 
the row, so every seed that germinates 
can make a good stocky plant, cover- 
ing the seed very lightly. Immediately 
after sowing the ground should be 
rolled with a heavy hand roller. An- 
other method is to sow the’ seed 
broadcast in beds. This has the ad- 
vantage of requiring less ground, but 
has the disadvantage of frequently 
getting the seed so thick that only 
spindling and weak plants are pro- 
duced. 

Still another method, and one which 
I think the best, is to soak the seed 
until tiny white sprouts appear, tehn 
mix with some light colored substance, 
such as corn meal or land plaster, and 
sow very thinly in narrow beds that 
can be weeded from the sides, so as 
not to tread on plants. I 
method best for two reasons: First, 
sprouted seed comes up quickly, mak- 
ing it much easier and less expensive 
to keep weeds down than in beds sown 
with unsprouted seed, which requires 
two to four weeks to germinate; sec- 
ond, the sprouted seed can be sown 
much later, which will, to a large ex- 
tent, prevent “seeders.”’ 
Double Cropping Sometimes Practiced 


The preparation of the soil is sim- 
ilar to that of early celery, except 
that Isometimes grow an early crop of 
spinach on ground intended for celery, 
in which case I like to plow under 
a good coat of manure, then fit as 
before with roller and disk. Care 
must be taken to eoll immediately 
after’ plowing and every time after 
disking, to keep moisture near the 
surface. Should the muck become 
very dry, to the depth of 2 or more 
inches at the time for setting plants 
(June 10-15), it is necessary to sup- 
ply moisture artificially, either by an 
overhead system, subirrigation or 
hauling a tank of water lengthwise 
of the rows, throwing a stream on the 
mark where the plants are to be set. 
I prefer subirrigation. 

ultivation should be shallow but 
frequent. I prefer a disk cultivator, 
as it does not catch on roots and logs 
that are usually found in muck. After 
September 1 I begin to work the earth 
toward the celery to lengthen the 
stalks and induce the growth of the 
hearts Care must be taken not to 
get the muck against the stalks until 
sition! is cool,.as it will cause 
rust. 

To 
several 
banker, 


the celery 
two-horse 
earth 
the 

in 
the 
and 


blanch, I 
times 


go through 
with a 
each time drawing the 
a little closer and higher until 
crop is cut for shipment. I ship 
the rough, simply trimming off 
decayed and superfl leaves 
y in crates n the field. Late 
elery is grown in the same 
started at the same time as 
crop, but it will not blanch 
row. It nust either be 
or stored in a root cellar 
winter 


ous 


like this 


American -Agriculturist 
Potatoes Maturing Rapidly 


Following the overgenerous amount 
of rainfall which has this summer 
visited the central west, has come a 
stretch of genial sunshine much 
more favorable to such crops as the 
potato. In New York and New Eng- 
land too much rain has fallen and 
what is wanted now is clear, warm 
weather. Late August brought more 
nearly normal precipitation in south- 
ern Michigan, and higher tempera- 
ture, both pleasing to potato grow- 
ers. In Wisconsin there was some 
hot weather the fourth week in the 
month, with plenty of sunshine. 

Wet weather in Mason county has 
been very unfavorable for late pota- 
toes. I think 50% of an average will 
be about the yield.—{C. B. C., Scott- 
ville, Mich, 

Good stand of potatoes, but green 
aphis and blight may do some dam- 
age if these weather conditions con- 
tinue.—[A. L. H., Bear Lake, Manis- 
tee County, Mich. 

Potatoes have plenty of moisture, 
yet vines are small and appear yo 
I think enough tubers set for 80% o 
a crop.—]J. W. M., Manistee Gouuie, 
Mich, 

Prospects are fine for a large crop 
of late potatoes.—[E. L. Benedict, 
Rock County, Wis. 

Too much moisture and cool weath- 
er, yet late crop appears very well, 
Early and medium potatoes are bad- 
ly affected by fungous disease.—[A, 
D. Barnes, Waupaca County, Wis. 

My Market Ducklings are all raised 
from White Pekin ducks, which have 
the range of a half-acre, five ducks 
to one drake. I use hens for moth- 
ers, Setting the eggs about February 
1. I sell them at 10 weeks old, when 
they weigh from five to six pounds, 
and secure 14 to 16 cents a- pound 
live weight. When the ducklings are 
first hatched I keep them in small 
quarters, and feed about six times a 
day, giving mixed feed, a little corn 
meal, cut clover and plenty of sand 
after the first week, about four times 
a day. At six weeks I give them all 
they will eat up clean, mixed feed, 
cornmeal, clover, with fresh meat 
from a rending place. I feed two 
quarts of meat, with plenty of sand, 
to 25 ducklings. The little fellows 
get fed every time they open their 
mouths and begin to walk around, 
When they are filled up they sit down 
and grow fat. My experience is at 
eight or nine weeks to give them all 
they can eat. I also feed green stuff 
as soon as it grows. The bulk of my 
feed the last week is meat and sand, 
all the meat they will,eat. The man 
I sell to says my ducks beat all he 
sees; the meat is what does the work, 
Grain can’t touch it. Pure water is 
essential in duck raising, and good 
yards, moved often in warm weather, 
as they are apt to sour. I feed all 
the sand I can mix in, keep the duck- 
lings quiet, and do not allow much 
exercise. All my ducks are sold live 
weight; it Is just as profitable as the 
other way and less trouble.—[George 
H. White, Norfolk County, Mass. 














Average Date of First Killing Frost in Autumn 


This chart is reproduced from official frost data 


‘compiled by the weathe 


bureau of the United State& department of agriculture, as described in this 


Magazine last week. The observations covered a long series of years, 
onclusions, here shown in the heavy 


the cc 


and 


lines, are very suggestive as to 


what may be expected the present season, when corn belt farmers, for ex- 
ample, and potato growers hope for extended withholding of killing frosts. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


$1585 


Completely 
Equipped 





Some Features 


Four-forward-speed transmission 

Oversize tires—35x4% 

Electric lights and dynamo 

Center control—left-side drive 

Motor 4%x5% inches 

Extra effective brakes—16x2% inehes 

Big, comfortable springs 

Large over-capacity, giving big factors 
of safety 

Pressed steel, full floating rear axle 

Wheel base 118 inches 

Firestone demountablerims—extrarim 

Adjustable pedals 

Adjustable steering post 

14-inch cushions 

Hand-buffed leather upholstering, 
filled with best curled hair 

50-inch rear seat—inside 

Nickel mountings 

Genuine cellular type radiator 

Electric horn 

$50 Jones speedometer—four-inch dial 

Best mohair top, side curtains and 
envelope 

Windshield built in 

Foot rail—robe rail 

Complete tool equipment—too! chests 
under running board 

Axles sufficient in strength for 80- 
horsepower car. 
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The Fight of the Forties 
A War That Is Bringing Out Cars and Values Unmatchable 


backed by millions of money, are in a fierce race 


The greatest contest ever known in Motor- 
dom is raging now among the 40-horsepower 
cars. There are 72 makers, each doing his ut- 


most to outdo the others. 


Six of these cars, 


Prices Cut in Two 


This war comes about because 
the demand is now turning to 
“Forties,” in an overwhelming 
way. Men are finding out that 
the “Forty” alone combines 
economy with sufficient room 
and power. : 

So 72 makers-have entered this 
field. Hundreds of the ablest 
engineers are working now on 
“Forties.’”’ And this rivalry is 
bringing out the best cars ever 
built. Also the greatest values. 





Since this war began some 
makers” prices have been cut in 
two. “Forties” are selling, with 


splendid equipment, for what 
stripped ‘‘Thirties”’sold for when 
this war began. 

For this fight will hinge on 
price. Better cars can’t be built 
than the best of the ‘‘Forties.” 
Better equipment is out of the 
question. There are six or 
seven cars in the “‘Forty’’ field 
which no mancan claim to excel. 
The best brains in the industry 
have built them. 

So the main question is: Who 
can give most for the money! 
The result is such values as never 
before were offered in automo- 
biles. 


The Michigan’s Offer 


After four years of prepara- 
tion the Michigan ‘40’ now 
takes the lead in this fight. Year 
after year the best men we know 
have worked at perfecting this 
car. Since the start they have 
worked out 300 improvements. 

They have sent out’ in test 
cities 5,000 cars, and watched 
each car’s performance. Now 
they all agree that nowhere, at 
any price, is there a better car 
built than the Michigan. 


W. H. Cameron is designer- 
in-chief. For years he was 
chief engineer for the Willys- 
Overland Co. John A. 
Campbell is our body designer. 
His body designs have been 
used by kings. 

Each part and detail is in 
charge of an expert—the ablest 
man we know for the purpose. 
And the car they have built is 
perhaps the finest example of 
modern motor car engineering. 


Note the Rare Features 


To this perfect car we have 
added all the late features, some 
of them rare and very expensive. 


For instance, the four-speed- 
forward transmission, as used 
today in the best European cars. 


for supremacy. The Michigan “40” is one. 
This means cut prices on wonderful cars, 
and you should be careful to get the advantage. 


None but the highest-priced 
cars in this country yet have 
over three. 

The electric lights and dyna- 
moa feature which costs you 
$125 when offered by others as 
an extra. Oversize tires—35x 
4%. Those tires, as an extra, 
would cost you $50 more than 
the tires on most “‘Forty”’ cars. 

The cushions are 14 inches 
deep. The rear seat is 50 inches 


wide inside. The springs are 
extra wide andlong. The brakes 
are extra strong. The axles are 
twice sufficient. 

There is center control and 
left-side drive, like the best of 
next year’s models. The uphol- 
stering is hand-buffed leather, 
filled with the best curled hair. 
The body finish calls for 22 
coats of paint. 


All This for $1,585 


This splendid car, with all 
these rare features, this unusual 
and costly equipment, is offered 
for $1,585. We defy any maker 
to meet it. 


It now remains for you to 
make your comparisons. Com- 
pare every feature, one car with 
another. Find out in this way 
who gives most for the money. 


Compare only carg built by 
able men—men of great reputa- 
tion. Those cars are bound to 
be right. Then measure up 
what each car gives as com- 
pared with the Michigan ‘‘40.” 


We have made these compari- 
sons—made them with each of 
the 72 cars which compete with 
us. We have found, as you will, 
that no other offer in the ‘‘Forty”’ 
class begins to compare with the 
Michigan. . 

The Michigan “40” is simply 
bound to win out with any man 


who makes any sort of compari- 
son. It is due to yourself that 
you make it. 


Get Our Book 


The way to begin ig to write 
for our catalog—a very remark- 
able book. Compare the speci- 
fications—compare the equip- 
ment—with any rival in this 
class. Compare the fame of the 
engineers. 

Then see the car and test it. 
Our dealer in your town is now 
ready to show it. And the car 
will be a revelation. 

Mail this coupon now. 





Michigan Motor Car Co. 
» Mich. 


Mail me your Catalog. 




















Michigan Motor Car Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








Owned by the owners of the Michigan 
Michigan 


vehicles; over 500,000 of 


Cormpuny ter 00 paren balay of 
verybody knows them. 








ELECTRIC 


Low Down Handy Wagon 


The only wagon for hauling manure, stone, fodder, 
grain. © etc. ves t is of lifts, saves 
iorse flesh, avoids rutting. ‘Makes an end of tire 


— and repair: ae w fast a ra- 
on. ‘lectric Steel Wheel Wagons don't break 
} Write P= book pe see why. 


Make Your Old | Wagon 0 Over 


our 
a Electric Lars Wheels. A 
fit. All heights, ali tire widths. 
Wagon better than ever bysimply 
buying wheels. Let us prove it. 
Address ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 
Box 2 Quincy 





Electric 
Steel Wheels 





Cuts More Ensilage Per H. P. Used 


Save in first cost and operating expense of your 
ensilage cutter. If you want to cut your ensilage 
and dry fodder quickest, with least power, with 
greatest safety, you'l! choose the 
GALE -BALDW IN 

Get the facts avout elevators bo fin ~ soap silos, 
safety fly wheel, safety foot ‘er. y te feed 

in order. Cuts 4 lengths. Bunt with or 
without traveling feed table. Write at once for 
Free Beok. Addres 

THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., 

Box sO Chicopee Falls, ‘Mass. 





PHOSPHORUS 


If Ground Phosphate Rock is not a material 
which will increase crop yields, and maintain 
the fertility of the soil, it is one of the most 
rapidly growing frauds. Thirty of the best 
farming states are buying it in carload lots, 
and last year the sales in several states in- 
creased 100 per cent. If you want informa- 
tion on this material, write us. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
Columbia, Tenn. 








Grinds twice as much as 
other mili of same size wi 
much less power. The double 
grinding rings with saw tooth 

ind corn on cobs or in 


23. 
casy operate. ~ = 4 
rings free with mi mal as to S.. - a Titetime. 
Oomplete iine. Cw y 5 to 120 be. an hour and 
operates on from 1 te 2% H. P. For gasoline 
or steam Fu liy 





Write today for Free Miustrated Catalog. 
SUPERIOR MANUFACTURING & MILA, 006, 
Springfield, Ohio 
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p TUUDI TERED ENA (It PREY CEUETUVELCLECLLANEATL 
RNAMENTAL IRON FENCE 


patterns for lawns, fH A 
etc, Write for free catalogue 
WARD FENCE Co., Box 6 610, 


MAKE HENS LAY 


By feeding raw bone. ‘Its egg-producing value is four 
times that of grain. Eas more fertile, chicks more 
panate les broilers earlier, fowls heavier 
profits larger. 


$@ LATEsT 
MAMNW’S ‘accei Bone Cutter 
Cuts all bone with adhering meat and 
stile. Never clo 10 Days’ Free Trial. 
0 money in advance, 
Send Today tor Free Book. 
F.W, Mana Co., Bex 16, Milford, 








farm of about 150 acres. 
had a chance to sell for $4000 ad- 
vance, he did so. 
very foolish thing. In less than qa three years that 
year he paid $1000 more to get it products for over $25,000, 7 
back. Two years ago, after deduct- has paid what would be the interest ("8 
ing for trimming, cultiva- for three years on an investment 
ting, fertilizing, etc, he had $5200 left 
from the sale of the peact.es on 16 about two years ago. 
acres (after deducting everything ex- time the young owner has sold §$11,- 
cept the interest en the land). The “lV worth of produce. That would 
past summer he made $4400, which be 6% 
makes $9600 he has cleared in two 342,000, or 22% interest on the $12,- 
years on 16 
Orleans County, N Y. we % YF. 


our section, 
purchased six years ago for $9000. In the same number to a 
six years the purchaser paid for the house, and I received the better price old, who will make $1.50 a day at 1% 
valued from the fruit sold at auction. 
at $1800, and had as much cash left after I intend to sell all my fruit to 
as he had to start with six years ago. the auction house. 
You could not buy that farm today for inspection in the salesrooms and every barrel, and keep all cider and 
Another farm growers have the advantage that they dry 





farm, put in improvements 


for $12,000 or more. 


1912. It goes into effect Jahuary 1, 1913. 
this issue. 


LIVE FARM PROPOSITIONS 


* Jottings From the Farmers ago. 


Jay Allis of Orleans county has q ments, 


pruning, 


interest on 


000.—[S. W. 


acres.—[S. W. Smith, 


I have a list of several farms in Last year I sent 
A farm of 56 acres was apples to the auction house and about the basket. 
commission have little girls nine and 10 years 


The owner has expended more 


an investment of too much. 


Smith, 


The fruit is open Pack 


American Agriculturist 


>. 


Case, Wayne Co, N 


In two years’ 


over 20 cents. I watched him and 


found that two berries went to his 
2000 barrels of mouth for every one that went to 
On the other hand, we 


Here- cents a basket.—[W. J. Kerr, Ontario. 


absolutely right, name on 


apples where they belong.— 


100 acres cost $9000 seven years can go there and guarantee their own [Clark Allis, Orleans County, N Y. 


Parcel Post Made Still Plainer 


@ The chart and text below fittingly supplements our article last week, describing the parcel post law enacted August 24. 
The first publication of these facts is by the American Agriculturist last week and in 


fruit and know the price it brings.— 
than $5000 in buildings and improve- [{E. W. Mitchell. Columbia Co, N Y. 
making the cost $12,000. That 
When he is all paid for and he has refused 
$35,000 for the place. 
I thought it was a of over 100 acres cost $12,000. In 


I used a locally built farm tractor 
Another farm Ja@st summer and it did very good 
work so far as the machine went. 
man has sold his Many of the parts were too weak. I 
That farm 4id no plowing, but did all the haul- 
and cultivating with it, and 
of Worked up a vineyard very nicely, 
$72,000. Another farm cost $12,000 @ISo a six-acre pear —- -——(B. J. 


We cannot pay good berry pickers 
It is better to pay a good 
picker 14% cent than poor ones 1 cent. 
Orleans Coun- I had a picker once who never got 
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miles. 





HE degrees of latitude are shown on each side. The de- 
grees of longitude are shown at top and bottom. There 
are 60 minutes between each degree of either latitude or 

longitude, half of which is 30 minutes. Now the area between 
amy two degrees of longitude or of latitude, when bisected at 30 
minutes, results in four quadrangles, illustrated above by the 
areas D,E,G,H. Each of these four quadrangles—D, E, G, H— 
isa postal unit under the new parcel post law in effect Jan. 1, ‘1913. 
The larger — —.9 the heavy black lines, which includes 
units A, B, C F-G, 

Within ‘such aad pote will be transported in the mails from 
say 5 to 88 miles, but the average distance will not exceed SO! 


H, I, is the first Zone, or Zone No. 1. 





Hence Zone No. | is called the 50-mile Zone. 
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Poultry Regulator 

is a great help to 

moulting hens. n- 

sures quick oult, 

vigorous healt and 

plenty of mantel cee 

“Money back if it falls.” 
Poultry Book FREE. 
PRATT FOOD CO. 
Philadelphia Chi 








Seale 40 mile 


» 

The above chart is an outline map of Ohio showing por- 
tions of neighboring states. It is divided into quadrangles of 
30 minutes in each dimension, and each quadrangle is a par- 
cel post UNIT. The area included in the first ZONE, or 
Zone No 1, is shown by the heavy black lines which form the 
border of units A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I. 

Now suppose you live within the territory served by the 
Marion pestoffice, shown above in the lower right-hand corner 
of Unit E? By local parcel post you can mail to any part of 
the territory served by the Marion postoffice, or receive from 
any part thereof, taken or delivered at your door, parcels on 
which the postage is 5 cents for first pound and 1 cent for each 
additional pound up to a total of not exceeding 11 pounds. 

Also you can mail by the parcel post a packet from your 
house to any other postofiice in any of the contiguous units 
(A, B, C, D, F, G, H, 1,) which comprise your FIRST ZONE, 
at the first zone rate of 5 cents for the first pound and 3 cents 
for each additional pound or fraction thereof. 

Your SECOND ZONE is any postoffice in any unit out- 
side ~f vour first zone, but not further than 150 miles from 
the center of your own postal unit, which is unit E, and the 
postage rate 6 cents and 4 cents; third zone, 151 to 300 miles, 
rate 7 cents and 5 cents; fourth zone, 301 to 600 miles, rate 
8 cents and 6 cents; fifth zone, 6or to 1000 miles, rate 9 cents 
and 7 cents; sixth zone, root to 1400 miles, rate ro cents and 
9 cents; seventh zone, r40r to 1800 miles, rate 11 cents and 
10 cents; eighth zone, over 1800 miles, 12 cents. 

Now suppose you live at Canton, O; then the unit in 
which Canton is located would be the center of your first 
zone, which would comprise the unit at each side, and the 


Chart SI Thochic Postal Units, and First Zone Reckoned From Unit E 


three units above and three units below, contiguous to the 
Canton unit, making nine units in all. Your other zones 
would be measured from the center of the Canton unit. Thus 
you see that each postal UNIT, but NOT each postoffice, is 
the basis from which ycur zones are computed. Your first 
ZONE always consists of nine UNITS. 

Observe that in measuring for the second zone, you meas- 
ure from the center of your unit E, shown by the star, and not 
from your postoffice. This same explanation applies to every 
parcel post unit in the United States. Each unit is forever 
fixed, but the zones are measured from any unit. The units 
vary somewhat in size because of the earth’s curvature. Be- 
tween latitudes 40 and 41 the unit is about 27 miles wide by 
about 35 miles high: or long. 

EASY WAY TO COMPUTE PARCEL POST 

Get a map which shows each parallel of latitude and each 
meridian of longitude. Mraw across these lines with pencil or 
ink so as to bring ther: out boldly. You see at once that this 
divides the country into large quadrangles bounded by said 
lines. Now draw another line through the center of each of 
these quadrangles, and you split each quadrangle into a “quar- 
ter of the area formed by the intersecting parallels of lati- 
tude and meridians of longitude,” same as above chart shows 
for Ohio. You will then see at a glance in what unit your 
own postofiice is located. Knowing this fact, and observing 
the scale of miles to the inch upon your map, you can tell by 
tneasuring on your map in what zone any other postoffice is 
located. The postal department is preparing indexes ard 
maps to show at a glance all such facts.. The express com- 
panies are adopting a similar method of computing distances. 
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Showing Poultry at Fair 


Fowls or chicks intended for ex- 
hibition should be cooped in a cool, 
clean place a week or 10 days before 
sending them to the fair. This will 
tend to make them tame and tracta- 
ble, so they will appear and act all 
right before a. crowd. This coop 
training is necessary if one wishes 
them to make a favorable impression 
on those who see them Fowls are 
often seen that were not caught and 
cooped until the night before the 
fair, and during a rain, so they were 
so wet and dirty that when the judge 
came along he gave them only a pass- 
ing smile. 

Poultry at fairs are often overfed. 
They need less grain and more green 
food, such as grass, apples, onions, 
cabbage or anything they usually get 
at home. Every day the drinking 
cups should be washed and the soiled 
litter in coops replaced with clean, A 
little gravel or grit should be given 
the birds a couple of times a week. 
This attention will keep them in good 
condition and they will be none the 
worse for their confinement and will 
be a credit to the owner and exhibi- 
tors whether or not they win the best 
prizes. 

Among the advantages to be gained 
by showing poultry at state fairs and 
poultry shows is that interest is 
aroused in fowls of good breeding, 
Farmers and others visit the show, 
and particularly if an exhibitor has 
won a few prizes are likely to be at- 
tracted by the stock. When their 
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hibited, as it causes a yellowish tinge 
on the plumage, especially the under 
color. However, it seems to me that 
with the proper variation of diet, the 
little corn the fowls would get would 
not do much damage, if any, in this 
respect. Wheat, oats in natural state 
and boiled oacasionally, barley same, 
besides the mash or mixed food pro- 
vided, with the natural pickings the 
fowls would find on a good forage 
ground, will not only properly bal- 
ance their rations, but do away with 
all chances of any harm the alternate 
feeding of corn could do. 

I give at least once a week to old 
and young a_feed of oats and wheat 
boiled together. It is cooked for at 
least three hours, and by, that time 
all surplus water is gone. It will 
then steam quite dry, the proper 
condition for feeding. If it is not 
quite dry enough, wheat bran or 
middiings is stirred in until the prop- 
er consistency is obtained. Use three 
times the quantity of oats to wheat. 
For a mixed mash, equal quantities 
in bulk of ground oats, corn meal or 
hominy chop, with wheat bran or 
middiings equaling in quantity both 
the ingredients, is used. Hominy chop 
is preferred to corn meal, as it is the 
heart of kiln-dried white corn, and 
does not possess the fattening qual- 
ities the corn meal does, and is ex- 
cellent for laying hens or growing 
chicks, 

The mess is always mixed with 
boiling water to a crumbly consis- 
tency, and fed after all the heat is 
out. In winter it is fed while yet a 














New Live Stock Building to Be in Use at New York Fair Next Week 


secured in this 
matter to 


attention has been 
way it is usually an easy 
make sales. 

Often the exhibitor does not win 
anything the first time, but the edu- 
cation is well worth the experience, 
provided he keeps his eyes open. 
Even though prizes are not won the 
mere showing of fowls often leads to 
very good sales. There is scarcely a 
better way of advertising, especially 
among people who do not take poul- 
try papers, but who come to the show 
out of curiosity. Often sales are not 
made at the time of the show, but 
people who have become interested 
at that time write to the exhibitor la- 
ter on so that all in all it is impossi- 
ble to estimate the influence for the 
good of the breeder that fall fairs and 
winter poultry shows exercises, 

The main disadvantage about show- 
ing at fall fairs is that the time at 
which these fairs are held is not fa- 
vorable to the best appearance of the 
fowls. At that time the yearling and 
older fowls are usually in the midst 
of the molt; and the younger ones 
are not mature enough. Both of 
these are distinct disadvantages. The 
difficulty with respect to young fowls 
can be overcome by hatching early 
and permitting the young to suffer 
no check of development. To be sure, 
old fowls may be forced to molt 
ahead of time so as to have their new 
crop of feathers when the other is 
open; but this, as a rule, is not a de- 
sirable practice. 


Feeding Poultry for Exhibition 


GEORGE 0. BROWN, MARYLAND 





for exhibition 
shady runs 
will tan 


All birds intended 
should have access to 
after July 1. Sunshine 
white plumaged fowls; it also has a 
tendency to dull the colors of all 
other breeds. Where fowls have op- 
portunity to run in sun or shade they 
even it up so they are generally in 
good condition to send to the fall 
fairs, if other conditions have been 
properly observed, Feeding has much 
to do with show condition, both in 
body and plumage. It is claimed that 
yellow corn should not be fed to 
white fowls if they are to be ex- 


little warm. A few weeks before the 
show, commence to feed a gill of good 
linseed meal with every three quarts 
of mixed food. Always mix the com- 
bined mess thoroughly while in the 
dry state before pouring the boiling 
water on it. 





Shortening the Molting Period 


It order to have early and steady 
winter layers it is necessary that the 
fowls should moit during the late 
summer months, says A: G. Gilbert of 
the Canadian experimental farm. 
This period has hitherto been re- 
garded as a season of non-produc- 
tion. It comes once every year and 
means the shedding of the old feath- 
ers and the growth of new ones. The 
time of molting has usually been 
from 10 to 12 weeks, but by careful 
treatment, the feeding of suitable ra- 
tions has been shortened. The foi- 
lowing plan of management has been 
successfully practiced on the experi- 
mental farm for m@ny years: 

The sale of eggs for breeding pur- 
poses being over by the end of June, 
during the first week in July the male 
birds are removed from the breed- 
ing pens to another building con- 
taining small compartments with 
outside runs. The breeding stock, as 
well as all other hens, are then al- 
lowed to run promiscuously in the 
field in the rear of the poultry build- 
ings, where there is grass, clover and 
shade, three important essentials. At 
this time, the rations are reduced to 
half quantity. The effect of this is 
to reduce very much, and ultimately, 
almost entirely, to stop egg produc- 
tion, which is the desideratum. The 
half rations are continued for two 
weeks, when full quantity is resumed 
as follows: 

Mash, composed of coarsely ground 
oats, two parts; shorts, one part; 
gluten meal, one part, with beef 
scraps in proportion of one pound to 
15 fowls. The mash, which in sum- 
mer is mixed with cold water, is fed 
three times a week. At times a small 
quantity of linseed oil is added. The 
beef scraps are ysed in lieu of. cit 


green bones which it is not convenient 


eyery issue. 


to procure. If mash is fed in the 
morning, wheat or oats, or both 
mixed, is given in the afternoon, or 
vice versa. On such days as mash 
is not given, grain takes its place. 
The experience of many years has 
shown that yearling hens usually molt 
earlier and easier than older ones; 
that molting is more gradual in some 
cases than in others; that the prog- 
eny from parent stock which have 
molted during summer, in the ma- 
jority of cases have usually molted at 
the same period; that molting hens 
are much benefitted by a run in the 
field where clover, grass and insects 
may be found; and that where molt- 
ing fowls are confined to limited 
runs, meat and some form and green 
food should be regularly supplied. 


When It Isn’t Stealing 





Judge: “Jake, why did you steal 
your mistress’ chickens after she had 
been so kind to you for so many 
years?” 

Jake: “Well, jedge, it was just be- 
cause dem chickens roosted so close to 
de groun’!” 

Judge: “Then why did you not put 
them in your mistress’ chicken house 
instead of taking them to your own 
home?” 

Jake: “Dey ain't no trees fur dem 
to roost in at my house, and day 
wouldn’t bother nobody.” 

Judge: “Oh come, Jake, tell me 
why you stole those chickens?” 

Jake: “Well, jedge, I gwine tell 
you de trufe now. A long time ergo 
my young marster read ter me out of 
a book sometin’ about lak dis. Dat ef 
enybody is robbed of dat dey don’t need 
and dey neber misses what is tuck, 
den dey ain’t robbed er tall. My ole 
mistress didn’t need dem chickens, and 
ef it hadn’t er been fer dat gal Liza, 
dey neber would er been missed, and 
den I wouldn't er stole eny chickens er 
tall.” 


Fall Chicks Paid—When we first 
used an incubator and a brooder, we 
started in September with 140 chick- 
ens, We set the incubator up in the 
furnace room and the brooder out by 
the back door near the garden. At 
this time of year the chickens could 
.Ot do any damage to the garden, 
the grass was tender and bugs still 
plentiful. The chicks grew fast. Af- 
ter they were housed for the winter 
they were fed the same as the other 
poultry. By the way, these chicks 
were put into the house that was first 
built, It had double walls stuffed 
with straw. The rest of the peultry 
was then kept in the refrigerator 
plant we called a henhouse, The 
last of February a little Black 
Minorca pullet laid the first egg. I 
then sold the cockerels, weighing one 
to 1% pounds alive, at O cents a 
pound, There were 65 pullets and 
soon all were laying. They never 
grew as large as the spring chicks, 
but I now know that it was because 
I did not feed for size first. They did 
not molt the next year, but laid right 
along and through the following win- 
ter. I paid for the brooder and cleared 
$38 on that experiment, besides hav- 
ing learned a lot. One wishing to 
learn the poultry business could not 
begin at a better time than in Septem- 
ber. Eggs are cheap, even poultry- 
men will sell from very choicest stock 
at about half price, and when the 
pullets stop laying they can be sold 
for market at 
George E. Monroe, New York. 





White-Egg 
called meeting, 


Runner Club—First 
Tuesday, September 
10, 1912, at Poultry building, state 
fair, Syracuse, N Y. Two sessions, 
the first at 11 a m for adoption of 
constitution, election of permanent 
officers and plans for a rousing year’s 
work. Questions of policy will be de- 
cided by vote, members only voting. 
All who wish to have a word in early 
will be welcome. They should join 
before this meeting. Initiation fee, 
with annual dues, $2.—[Mrs Andrew 
Brooks, acting vice-president, Au- 
burn, N Y. 


I am not afraid of overproduction 
of good fruit. Many trees now being 
set will not be cared for properly, 
not much better than present or- 
chards. We do not now raise half the 
frujt we could raise. The far west 
is not going to disturb us as much as 
we fear. For myself I am still plant- 
ing.—[S. W. Smith, Orleans Coun- 
ty: 3E-Z, ° 


My stepfather is a subscriber to 
American Agriculturist and I read 
s the most helpful 

paper I have evér read.—[Ray- 
mond Shadley, Allen County, O, 





| Joun Deere Dealers Give Both 
YOU NEED THIS TOOL 


CLARK’S DOUBLE 

ACTION HARROW 

Light draft; easily turned; 

jointed pao cutlery steel 
ed-edge 














pun train of Soowens, but no —Z 
Proves its superiority _-="= 
wherever it M 


The machine that makes ee J 
torstremble. Eli catalogue free. 
Colline Plow Co., 1113 Hampshire St.; Quincy, 1M, 


WHEAT TO SOW 


10 Big Yielders—Smooth & Bearded—Hardy & Reliable 
Clean & Pure—Sold right from Farm—Close Prices. 
If you don’t like itmwe take it back—Return your 
money and pay freight. 
Write for Wheat Catalog No. 32—It is free. 
A. H. HOFFMAN, Bamford, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
the — com- 


For Reliable Seeds munity sold 


direct to the consumer: Medium and ‘Mammoth 
Clover, Alsike, Alfalfa, White and Crimson Clover, 
Timothy Rape, Red Top, Blue Grass, Orchard Seene, 
Barley , Ry e, Spring and Winter Wheat, all kinds o' 
seed Corn and Peas. Sent freight prepaid your Rail- 
road Station. Write for Samples and prices. 

N. WERTHEIMER & SONS, Ligonier, Ind. 


FARM DRAIN TILE 


Sizes 2 inches to 24 inches, inclusive. 
Hard burned; quality guaranteed. 
NEW YORK STATE SEWER PIPE COMPANY 
804 INSURANCE BUILDING, _ ROCHESTER, W. Ys 
References given. 
Attachment cuts and throws in piles 
on harvester or bee Maye Man 
horse cute aos 6 ocks 
corn Binder. Sold in ever ry 
BUXTON, of Johnstown, milo, rites:* 
has proven all Ze aoe for ir the 
me over $26.00 in ear’ s corn cutting. I cat 
over 500 shocks; will make 4 L— ls corn to a shock.” Testi- 


moniale a 
Address NEW P' 











bought direct from 














HARVESTER with Binder 











or 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
112 & 4th Av. Gacinaati 319 S, Wabash Av., Chicage 











Fruit Culture 


A Practical Guide to the Cultiva- 
tion and Propagation of Fruits. 


By Samus. T. MaYnarp, 


Vermety | Professor of pestionttye J the Mas 
chusetts Agricultural College. 


This book is written from pong de int of 
the practical fruit grower; it > up to MGate in 
avery particular, and covers the eutize practice 
of fruit culture. It gives in plain, or 
language, descriptions of such variation 
most in demand in our markets, ay the 
methods practiced by the most successful culyj- 
vators of many sections of the count Ser- 
arate chapters are devoted to the app e, pear, 

apricot and nectarine, plum, erry, 
, .mulberry, grape, blackberry, raspberry. 
berry, strawberry, blueberry, huckleberry, 
subtropical fruits, propagation of fruit trees 
and plants, fruit growing under glass, insect 
ee and fungous diseases. The chapter on 
he apple is particularly comprehensive ey 
bys forming a ae — im itself. 
ter on forcing = A, 
and, as fruits, the P most successfu 
of the Sant des. ak ae ee 
recent yt: reatise on this important in- 
ust 


mecibian JUDD COMPANY. 
Stata dilaSEade At ME 
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COMMERCIAL 


CIGAR: LEAF SALES AND HARVEST 


Binder and Filler Crop Uneven—Wet Weather Retarded Growth— 
Wish for Late Frost Date—Scarcity of Connecticut Wrapper 
Sells Crop--Local Conditions Told by Correspondents 


Tobacco harvest in Ohio, New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Eng- 
land in cigar leaf producing fleids is 
in tull swing. Last week saw opera- 
tions weil underway in many fields; 
early set fields are now practically 
all cut, 

Weather conditions 
ported by American 
correspondents have not been 
able to the best development 
bacco the past three weeks or more; 
lately too much rain has fallen. Rust 
is reported in some districts of Ohio. 
Much depends on the weather in 
Ohio, New York and Pennsylvania 
the next few days; a continued wet 
Season Would produce a crop below 
normal in quality and _ size; warm 
weather would grow a splendid crop 
provided the frost date is far 
enough removed. 

New England&k Well Sold 

The bulk of the New. England crop 
is already harvested under almost 
ideal conditions. No damage by hail 
Was worked this year except in the 
vicinty of New Milford, Ct, in the 
Housatonic valley. Due to the short- 
age of available binders and Connec- 
ticut wrappers the bulk of the crop 
Was contracted at high prices. Sun 
grown stalk cut sold at 16 to 22c¢ p 
ib and for picked or primed from 2s 
to 35c, 

Wisconsin Binder Crop Oontracted 

Cigar leaf tobacco in Wisconsin has 
been picked up rapidly by dealers the 
past few weeks. The crop has been 
largely contracted for future delivery, 
a very risky way of selling. When- 
ever there is a scarcity of binder to- 
bacco buyers are active in Wisconsin, 
and this year particularly good prices 
have been paid because of the small- 
ness of the available market supplies. 
Prices have ranged from 10 to 18 
cents per pound in the bundle, with as 
high as 4 cents for fillers. 

It is now estimated that about one- 
half of the entire crop of 1912 Wis to. 
bacco has been sold in the field at 
from 10@15c, and 3c for fillers. As 
high as 17c was paid for a few crops, A 
few of the earliest crops are being 
harvested. Very sound. Many of the 
later set fields are improving rapidly 
under present favorable Wweather.-— 
(G: H. R., Janesville, Wis. 

Shedding of tobacco crop is well un- 
der way. A large portion of the crop 
has been contracted at prices 10@15c 
for bdle delivery. Average price about 
12% and 3c. The crop is sound, and 
is leafy. Weather is fine for shedding 
and curing.—[H. E. H., Milton, Wis. 

Too Wet in Ohio 

Crop conditions ure not very prom- 
ising here in the Miami valley just at 
present. Entirely too much rain is 
injuring the crop of tobacco in the 
fields, causing rust and other dam- 
age. Prices for the 1911 crop are 
not running good and many growers 
@re declaring that they will raise no 
more tobacco, which will cause an in- 
creased shortage of the acreage for 
1913. Farmers are going out of the 
tobacco business.—[P. S.,  Leba- 
non, O. 

Farmers 


in Ohio as re- 

Agriculturist 
favor- 
of to- 


have begun to take in 
the tobacco. The leaf is very heavy 
and of fair size. Some rust re- 
ported. Late setting will be fine if 
the weather settles. None sold.— 
(U. F. L., Covington, O. 

Tobacco cutting began last week. 
We have been having too much rain. 
Some tobacco has begun to rust. 
Some are cutting on account of the 
rust. We will have a good average 
crop in this locality if the rain stops. 
Some of the 1911 crop is still in the 
growers’ hands. The buyers” are 
purchasing some for 6, 6 and 2 and 
Se. These prices are on Spanish 
only, as that is our main crop here.— 
{J. W. E., Eaton, 0. 

Pennsylvania Crop Uneven 

Tobacco is very late and uneven. 
Harvesting done up to Sept 1. We 
have had excessive rains from Aug 
1 on, and it will require warm weath- 
er during Sept to mature the crop. 
The crop has not been damaged by 
hail or wind and will be clean if 
nothing develops. No offers for the 
new crop. About 30% of old crop in 
growers’ hands. Price being offered 
for old 8 to 12c in the case for seed 
leaf.—[W. L. G., Jersey Shore, Pa. 

A number of crops have sold from 
11 to 15¢ p lb p bdle. No _ tobacco 
cut as yet. Acreage very small, some 
crops fine.—[S. W., Elkland, Pa, 

Tobacco has made a poor growth 
for the past month owing to cool 
nights, and unless very favorable 
conditions follow in the near future 
the crop will be light in yield and 
ordinary in quality.—[B. E, K., Sa- 
lunga, Pa. 

No sales here. Cuttng com- 
menced this week. Tobacco is irreg- 
ular in fields, but will be a good 
crop. No hail here and very few 
worms. Tobacco is_ clean. Needs 
rain.—]M. B., Narvon, Pa, 

There has been none of the grow- 


The crop looks splen- 


ing crop sold, 
W. H., Wind- 


did on the fields,—[H, 
sor, Pa, 

Tobacco crop throughout county 
will be far below a 10-year average. 
Seldom do you see a field that can be 
called good. A soaking rain would 
help considerably.—[W. L. a 
Ephrata, Pa. 

About 5% of the crop cut by 
by Sept 1. About 60% of the entire 
crop in Lancaster Co will be late, as 
it is now being topped. About 40% 
of the crop shows up well. Harvest- 
ing will begin about Sept 5. The hail 
districts will produce a good half 
as the tobacco was young when 
damaged, and the favorable weather 
has produced a good top growth. This 
will retard the ripening, but will pro- 
duce good B’s. In fact,.it will be a 
first-class B crop. As a whole, weath- 
er conditions have been favorable to 
keep the growth about right, and the 
leaves are thick and about the right 
size.—[J. S. W., Kinzers, Pa. 


New York Selling Rapidly 


The outlook is good 
growthy crop of tobacco 
Flats section, with fine rains and 
warm weather for the last 3 weeks. 
Very even stand in fields and a fine 
growth. About 75% of new crop has 
been contracted at 11@16c p Ib in 
bdle. The crop is very sound, and 
free from worm or insect injury, and 
no heavy storms. Some of the grow- 
ers do not care to ae ar their crop 
=< it is in sheds,—[P. , Big Flats, 


cut 


crop, 


for a fine, 
in the Big 


growth, 
topped. 
spread 


Tobacco is making a rapid 
and looking fine. It is all 
Some fields have not got the 
that they commonly have. No sales. 
A very little hail Aug 26, but not 
much damage done.—[J. P. R., Han- 
nibal, N Y. 

Merchants have not done 
ness in the way of looking over 1912 
crop. It is almost too early. Crop is 
nearing maturity. Cutting has been 
started by a few. This week it will 
be on in earnest. The late set plants 
are growing fast. The medium and 
early are about fully developed and 
without injury.—[R. H. S., Island, Pa. 

In the town of Chemung the to- 
bacco crop is very fine and of large 
growth, with a fine spread to the 
leaves. The. average will be around 
1500 Ibs p acre. Buyers have been 
riding through this section of late 
buying the standing crop at 13@15c 
p lb in the bdle. About 75% of the 
crop sold at above prices. Buying 
done mostly by local dealers.—[C. H. 
V., Chemung, N Y. 

Tobacco harvest has begun, A 
large share of the tobacco has been 
sold on contract at from 9@13c p tb 
in the bdle. A large share of*the 
crop is of good growth and _ very 
sound.—[F, WW. ka Baldwinsville, 
N Y. 

Tobacco crcep looking nice here and 
many sales made at 13c. A few miles 
to the south many fields completely 
ruined by hail on the 18th and 19th 
insts—[{F. H. D., Corning, N Y. 

Cutting and hanging in sheds com- 
menced last week, and all early to- 
bacco will be of a fine, sound leaf and 
a large growth. The showers during 
the last 30 days have started much 
of the late crop, and with this warm 
weather for a few more weeks will 
bring the crop up to expectations. 
Many buyers have been paying from 
10@12c in the bdle. Most of the 
light pieces have been sold, and a few 
of the best ones also. Selling before 
the crop is housed on a contract that 
plainly states no hail cut or wind 
whipped places the grower in the 
hands of the buyer if wind or hail 
does crop damage.~—[L. D. B., Gran- 
by, N Y. 
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Getting Most Out of Produce 


*EDWARD J, MARSDEN, ALBANY CO, N Y 


The Albany public market is 
operated under common council or- 
dinance which provides that under 
the market committee and the in- 
spector of markets, who shall have 
exclusive charge and control and gen- 
eral management, no person other 
than farmers and market gardeners, 
selling meats, poultry, butter, vege- 
tables and other commodities raised, 
grown or made upon farms owned or 
leased by the seller and having a per- 
mit, shall use any portion of _ this 
market without paying therefor. 

The city engineer has mapped and 
divided the market into two sections, 
about one-third of which is divided 
into spaces or stands, 10 by 20 feet. 
These stands are rented to dealers 
for $100 to $300 per annum, accord- 
ing to the location. For the first 
time, the rentals for the past year 


*Excerpts from address read before 
New York state agricultural society. 
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have made the market self-sustain- 
ing. 

The other two-thirds of the space 
is free to any person holding a per- 
mit, issued by the mayor and coun- 
tersigned by the inspector of mar- 
kets. This is to prevent fraud by 
people buying at the wholesale and 
commission stores and reselling in 
the market. The market place is as- 
phalted and laid out in street form, 
requiring a systematic way of driv- 
ing and placing of wagons the most 
convenient to all. It is closed each 
day, after which it is thoroughly 
cleaned. 

How the Market is 

At certain seasons the 
ers arrive at midnight, 
hour a constant steam comes pour- 
ing in, until at times the adjacent 
streets are filled for blocks in all di- 
rections. There have been _ single 
days when over 400 teams have been 
there, The earliest buyers are the 
wholesale dealers, who supply the 
summer resort trade and hotels to 
the north; they ship earliest ex- 
press from two to big truck 
loads every morning. 

They are followed by the retail 
merchants, grocers, butchers, etc, 
who buy early to supply their store 
needs, all to be resold. Then come 
the hucksters, who load their wag- 
ons and supply a regular trade by 
peddling, after which come _ the 
housewife and individual purchasers 
or consumers for their daily supplies 
which are sold from the wagons in 
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any quantity desired. There are 
times when three or four counties 
are represented on the market by 
producers themselves, It is estimated 
that there are between 4000 and 5000 
individual farmers on this market 
during a year. 

The market provides a permanent 
place of sale, where the consumers 
are trained and by force of habit to 
go and buy. The competition is 
practically between the producers 
themselves. It gives them two op- 
tions to sell at wholesale or at re- 
tail. Producers establish a _ trade 
with regular customers who order 
ahead and buy regularly from them. 
Producers having regular customers, 
who do not take the entire produc- 
tion, find here a market for any sur- 
plus. The market insures the fresh- 
est and best quality of produce ob- 
tainable, a fact recognized by the 
retail merchants. Prices ' average 
enough lower than the store prices 
to make a profitable saving to the 
consumer, 

From this example it is evident _ 
that a city which provides a market 
place benefits its citizens by making, 
through competition, a lower price, 
thereby reducing the cost of living. 
Its merchants are benefitted by the 
goods sold to those using. the mar- 
ket in purchasing their needed sup- 
plies. 
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Sage Advice may or may not be 
good. Much depends upon whether 
the sage is green or dried. 
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Figure Fence Cost 
by Years of Service 


ONSIDER size of wires, 
weight per rod—figure 
years of service against cost 
per rod and you’ll save money 
by choosing American Fence. 
More for your money. More 
weight; big wires; heavy gal- 


vanizing; long life; 
security. 


perfect 


Let the Dealer Prove It 


“American Fence News,” 
also book, “‘How to Make the 
Farm Pay’’—-Free on request. 


F. BAACKES 


Vice Pres. and Gen’l Sales Agent 


AMERICAN STEEL & WiIRECOMPANY 


Chicago, 72 W. Adams Street 
New York, 30 Church Street 
Denver, U. S. Steel Products Co. 


— San 


Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 


ORIGINE 


GENUINE 
WSTEELY 


_—— 


ZOSTS & GATES#d 
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Harvesting and Marketing Beans 


ARTHUR G. LUKE, MONTGOMERY CO, N Y¥ 


Ordinarily’ beans are ready to har- 
vest the latter-part of August or early 
September. Some growers harvest 
when the pods are wilting; others 
when fully ripe. I prefer when just 
between these stages. When just 
wilting the beans are apt to mold. 
When fully ripe the pods often open 
and leave a large percentage in the 
field. The weather has to be taken 
into consideration. Beans should not 
be pulled during rainy weather. 
Pulling can be done by hand or’ by 
horse pullers which pull two rows as 
fast as a gdod team will walk. 

In small, stony fields pulling by 
hand is advisable. It is not necessary 
to have a separate machine for pull- 
ing. A bean pulling attachment is 
now sold by most firms manufactur- 
ing riding cultivators. After pulling 
the beans can be picked or drawn 
together with an ordinary hayrake 
or stacked in small stacks, though 
this method is not advisable because 
the vines may mold. To eliminate 
stacking, the beans should be nearly 
ripe when pulled. A side delivery 
rake places them in very good posi- 
tion to draw to the thresher. 

Some bean growers who use side 
delivery rakes use a hay loader, 
though some beans are shelled by 
this operation. While the rank and 
file of bean growers have not adopted 
the side delivery rake and the hay 
loader, under certain conditions this 
is a most expeditious method. The 
methods of hauling are simple and 
vary but little in various sections. 
The usual way is for two men, one 
on each side of the wagon, provided 
with ordinary pitchforks, to lift the 
vines, carefully shake free from dirt 
and stone and place on the hayrack 
as high as can be conveniently 
ce 
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first-class way. With a tight barn 
floor of gcod size, spread the vines 
in a circle to the depth of at least 3 
feet. Then hitch together’ three 
abreast, three, six, nine or even 12 
horses, stand in the center, and let 
them walk around. The amount of 
beans crushed by the horses will be 
comparatively small. After all the 
beans are shelled place in a pile and 
run them through a fanning mill to 
make them ready for market. 

Some bean growers have a 
plete bean’ threshing -outfit 
steam or gascline engines; oth- 
use the crdinary threshing ma- 
chine; still others use the old-style 
cylinder. The advisability of using 
bean threshers in commercial bean 
growing districts is not questioned, 
for while it is admitted that more 
beans are cracked than when flails 
or animals are used, the labor 
saved more than compensates. At- 
tention should be given the beans 
immediately after threshing, espe- 
cially if threshed from the field or in 
warm weather, for if placed together 
in very large quantities they are 
likely to heat and mold. This will 
not happen if they are allowed to 
pass: through the sweating process 
and are threshed in cool weather, 

Preparing Beans for Market 

The crop is not ready for market 
as it leaves the thresher. Whether 
stored for a time to await a favorable 
market or promptly sold in the fall, 
the beans require intelligent care in 
handling. Sorting is sometimes done 
inethe large sorting establishments by 
machinery. In others: hand labor 
alone is used. By either process most 
of the offerings on the wholesale 
markets are known as hand-picked 
beans. At one time this class sold at 
a premium, but now seconds and un- 
desirable beans are utilized in some 
other way. When not sold immedi- 
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Open House Next Week, New York State Fair at Syracuse 


: Whether you are or are not a member of our big family of readers you 
will be welcome at our headquarters on the New York state fair grounds in 


Syracuse next week, September 


9-14. 


Come early, bring your parcels 


and wraps, leave them in our charge while you see the grounds witout en- 


cumbrances. 
you have business. 


Burkett, the editor, and his associate, 
Ward and his corps of assistants will be as 


cuss editorial affairs. Mr P. E. 


usual ready to serve you so far as subscription matters are concerned. 


Make yourself at home. 
If business is your object you 


You will be welcome whether or not 
will find Prof C. W. 
Mr M. G. Kains, with whom to dis- 


Mr 


E. A. Hutchins, our live stock representative, will gladly meet all who wish 
to take advantage of our splendid stock advertising offers. When you arrive 


make a beeline for us, 


You will find us at the same place we have. occu- 


pied for many years, on the main driveway beside the pyramidal telephone 


cuilding and 


shake hands and receive our welcome, 
reached. The loads are then drawn 
to the barn or shed and placed on 
holes through which air can circu- 
late. It is never advisable to put 
beans in the barn when wet or not 
thoroughly cured. Some farmers 
have learned to their sorrow that the 
harvesting process cannot be rushed 
in this way and that premature draw- 
ing means practically a loss of the 
crop as the beans will heat and color 
on the slightest provocation. 

In case the barn is too 
hold the crop the beans may be 
stacked with comparatively small 
loss. If the grower stacks his crop 
it is best to do the work well. A 
false bottom of rails or other sub- 
stantial material should be made to 
keep the beans from the ground. The 
stack should be built long and nar- 
row with straight sides, the top cov- 
ered with canvas, second grade hay 
or swale grass. 

Threshing by the use of live stock 
like horses to tramp out the beans 
reguires little manual labor and is a 


small to 


near the secretary’s office. 
your suggestions, your business, your packages, 


Come and bring your experiences, 
or come anyway just to 


ately to some firm having methods 
for mechanical sorting, the simple 
operation of placing the beans on a 
small screen having meshes large 
enough to let the dirt, €ones and split 
beans through while picking out the 
discolored ones is followed. 
Delivered from the threshing floor 
to sorting establishments the process 
is much more elaborate. The beans 
are first run through a cleaner 
equipped with large rubber rolls. 
These crush the lumps of clay, and 
remove a large proportion of earth, 
stones, sticks and straws. The beans 
then pass through small rubber rolls 
which pick out damaged and split 
beans. The good beans are next 
taken to a picking room, spread thin- 
ly on a movable canvas belt which 
passes slowly jn front of the pickers, 
who remove imperfect beans and 
foreign matter. Finally the beans 
pass to elevators which carry them 
to sacks and barrels. Sometimes the 
beans are run through polishing ma- 
[To Page 192.] 
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- The hottest weather cannot ~ —_. 
~,y cause J-M Asbestos Roofing to dry out, 
~ melt or run—the coldest weather cannot 
crack it — gases, chemical fumes, or salt air cannot injure it. 
There is not a particle of perishable material in this roofing. 

J-M Asbestos Roofing is practically indestructible because it is 
mineral through and through. It is composed of Asbestos and 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt. Asbestos is a rock and, of course, everlasting. And 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt is the same material that has withstood the severe duties of, } 
street paving for over forty years. 

There are buildings in all parts of the country where this roofing is still giving 
satisfactory service after more than a quarter-century of wear. 

Due to the non-conducting qualities of the Asbestos, this roofing keeps build- 
ings cooler in hot weather and warmer in cold weather. Being composed of As- 
bestos, it affords perfect fire protection. 

And, with all these advantages, it costs less per year of service than any other 
roofing because it lasts longer and never needs to be coated or graveled. 

J-M Asbestos Roofing is suitable for any type of building, anywhere. Comes 
ready to lay. 

Sold by hardware and lumber dealers—or shipped direct from our nearest 
branch where we have no dealer. 

Write for sample of the curious Asbestos rock from which this roofing is made, 
and our Book No. 1825 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ASBESTOS | ESTO S AsBEsTos RooFINcs, PACKINGS, 
anp MaGnesia Propucts as ELectricay Suppuigs, Etc. 
Albany Chicago Detroit Louisville New York San Francisco 

Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha Seattle 
Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 
] Dallas Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse 
For Canada: THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 
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IDE Manure Spreader 

Full of New Ideas 
Yes, sir, full of them—24 points of exclusive merit over any other 
spreader. Note these—carries twice the load—lighter draft—wider, 
evener spreading—nothoking—yetit tracks 
with standard wagon. 


Write for full Information 


Our catalogue is a book you ought to read to find out 
how the New Idea Spreader has gone ahead while 
others stand still. Ever hear of the great Hartman 
contest? You never will—from others. Let us tell 
you. Write for complete literature today. 
EA SPREADER CO. 
Coldwater, Ohio. 
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Revolver Tre Remington U-M-C Cubs at the Revolver March. 


and Pistol Cartridges 


The red bull brand is chosen by the majority of revolver and 

pistol experts because they know that— 

the ignition is prompt, uniform and sure, 

the accuracy is guaranteed by records 
Ww Fifty-Shot Pistol Record held by George Armstrong, score 482 ex 500 
wore ox Tweaty-Five Shot Pistol Record heid by George Armstrong, score 
244 ex 250. 
World's Se Five Shot Rapid Fire Record held by A. P. Lane, score 605 ex 750 
World’s Genkeer Pocket Revolver Record held by A. P. 
Lane, 211 L 
World's Grand Aderegate Individual Kecord held by A. P. 


Lane, score 1236. 
World’s Military Record held by Samuel Peterson, score 
215 ex 250. 
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all made with Remington- UMC ammunition 
Remington-UMC—the perfect shooti binati 
Bemington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
299 Broadway 3 New York City 
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Selecting Your Painter 


With the aid of our 


‘ Handy Book on Painting,” you 


can make a wise selection of your painter and work more 
intelligently with him to make your painting successful. 
The book tells you how much paint is required for a given 
surface, how many coats to apply, how to mix paint, how 
to get different color effects, etc. It tells just what materials 
must be used to make durad/e paint. 


Dutch Boy Painter 
Pure White Lead 


and pure linseed oil, when properly mixed and applied, 
grip into the wood and hold there till time and storm slowly 


and evenly wear away the surface. 


Then you repaint 


without having to scrape or burn off the old paint, 


Send a Postal for the Book 
Ask for Farming Helps No. 157 


If there are children in your home or 


our 


neighbor’s home, ask also for the Dutch Boy 


Painter’s Book for the Children, 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Boston 
Cleveland 


New York 
Cincinnati 


Buffalo 
St. Louis 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


(Philadelphia, Jobn T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) 
(Pittsburgh, National Lead 4 Oil Co.) 
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Edwards Rii24@ Shingles 


Re 


|_\_ Last Longest 


Cost Least 


™ Fireproof—Rotproof—Rustproof 


Put "Em On Yourself 


Roof that building of yours with genuine Edwards “Reo” Steel Shingles! Can’trust, can't rot,can’t 


catch fire, can’tleak, Guarante 
repairs or paint. 


factory prices—all freight paid. Put them on yourself. 


against lightning by our $10,000 Guarantee Bond. 
Outlastthree wood-shingle roofs and five composition roofs. 


Never need 
Nowselling atlow 
Don’t hire carpenters or mechanics. 


Edwards “REO” £33335 Shingles 


are Open-Hearth Steel, fimest quality. Made 
bsolutely rustproof by our world-famous 
“Tightcote” Process (explained in catalog). 
Come in lasge sheets, 24 inches wide, 5 to 12 
feet long. othing to do but nail the sheets 
on old roof or sheathing. Edwards Patented 
Interlocking Device covers all nails, makes 
rmanent water-tight joints, unaffected by 
eat, cold or dampness. 


You'll have the handsomest, most lasting 
roofin existence. 100,000 buildings now roofed 
with “‘Reo’’ Steel Shingles. Write for our big. 
free Catalog 962, and Factory Prices. Send 
dimensions of your building; let us quote price, 
delivered to your railroad station. You'll be 
amazed at how cheaply and easily you _can 
roof your house or barn with “Reo” Steel 
Shingles. 


“The Edwards Mfg. Co., 912-962 Lock St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Makers of Stee! Shingios, V-Crimp Roofing, Imitation Brick Siding, Ete. ‘a 





Build a 





Fine, New Home 





Save $300 to $500 or More! 


A We Furnish Everything, Including Free Plans 


Send for Gordon-Van Tine Free House Plans and rec- 
ord-breaking low prices on Millwork and Building 


Material. 


new house complete, and save 
We undersell every 


more. 


We will furnish everything to build your 


‘ou $300 to $500 or 
y and guarantee 


\ quality, safe 5 tay and satisfaction or refund 


every dollar. 
Satisfied customers everywhere. 


tee. 


Three big banks behind our guaran- 


Write for Grand Free Millwork 


mace This mammoth catalog offers 6,000 big gf 


and Building Material Catalog 
«Bey et 


dll $867 bargains in Doors, Windows, Mouldings, = a 
tes ts : Stair and Porch Material, Flooring, f | 
Frames, Lumber, Mantels and Grates, Builders’ Hardware, Wall 


Board, Paints, Glass, etc., etc. 
less variety of special designs. 


All bright, new stock, in an end- 


77%c; Corner Blocks, 2c; Roofing, per 100 
Sto: I 


rs, 
Oak Flooring. per 100 feet, 
c; Quarter- 


: Inside Frames, 45c; 
and, per 100 feet, 25c; Stair 


t, per gallon, $1.10; 1,000 Star A Star Shingles, $2.98; 


Art Front Door, $2.30, an: 


thousands of other astounding offers. 


Our Greatest Catalog—Free for a Postal 


Tilustrated in colors, filled with money-saving offers, now 


Architects’ Plans, worth 


2-ft. Window | or 
57c Building Materials. Write 


ready. 
$50 to $100, furnished free if you use our Strong Door 
» 
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GORDON-VAN TINE C0.20938 Case st., Davenport, Ia. 
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5 Belt Power’ 


ere’s the greatest hay press onthe market— 
the crowning triumph of nearly 50 years of Experience and 





‘only Motor Baler 
oF Siow Speed 


Success—a machine with many viial points of superiority over all others. 


The Plunger and all working parts of this press move slowly 
iving big feed opening—takes in big charges and presses 
S POWER—teatures ABSOLUTELY N 

Most powerful belt press built—4 H. P. Engine delivers more power to plunger than 
Has Instantaneous Tightner for starting and stopping—no compli- 


wear; pitman has ton honne 
them slowly but with ENORM 

struction, 

a 6H. P. on any other press. 


reducing friction and 


W in power press cone 


cated friction clutch; quick acting a brake; low hopper, easy to feed. Can use any engine. 


All steel construction, fight but powerful. 
Capacity 10 to 25 tons per day. 
also make a full line of horse presses, both 
one and two-horse, two and stroke, We 
have what you need—all our presses guaranteed, 
Catalog free, write today. 


GEO. ERTEL CO., 


ei 2225ity. St. Quincy, ill 
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i 1 seir Feeder ang 
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Alway Ss Mention In writing any of our advertisers. You will 


This Journal 


get a very quick reply if you do. 
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American Agriculturist 


FIRST WHEAT GROWING STEPS 


Early Plowing Fits Plants for Winter~Corn Land Disked—Quantity 
of Seed—Fertilizer Advisable—Rotation for Humus—By 
George E. Scott of Jefferson County, Ohio 


Long experience teaches that very 
early plowing for wheat always gives 
strong growth and lasting vigor in 
the wheat plant up to earing time. 
A fat, healthy animal starts the win- 
ter half wintered. The same with a 
wheat plant. A permanent supply of 
moisture is the best guarantee 
placed at the disposal of a wheat 
crop. Without it an unlimited sup- 
p.y of plant food fails to respond to 
the needs and demands of plant life. 
Hence, very often at seeding date 
dry heated weather begins to appear 
and unless soil has had time to con- 
sume moisture both from rains and 
settling, wheat fails utterly to grow 
with sufficient force to get into win- 
ter quarters with enough sturdy vig- 
or to resist freezing and thawing. In 
fact, wheat should have the constit- 
uents and soil conditions present at 
all seasons of the growing season to 
supply plant developing material 
whenever atmospheric temperatures 
will permit growth. 

To secure all these requisites the 
question of early plowing becomes so 
very apparent that a wheat grower 
cannot afford to delay hurrying up 
the turning over of the soil and firm- 
ing it as soon as plowed. We were 
far along with our plowing at Maple 
Valley farm August 15 and finished a 
few days later, and at intervals will 
pulverize the ground in preparation 
for a perfect seed bed. Whenever 
we get plowing done early we feel 
that the greatest concession has been 
made toward securing, at least, a 
good yield of wheat. Partial fallow- 
ing always brings forward forceful 
conditions that hurry quick germina- 
tion and later strong growth, 


Poor Growth on Late Plowed Lands 


Very seldom have I got a strong 

growth of wheat from late plowing 
and oftener a failure of grass stands; 
hence, I always get at plowing just 
as early as opportunity will allow 
and push it without delay until com- 
pleted. Other things'will bear delay 
to less disadvantage than preparing 
the soil for seeding to wheat. Almost 
every season it is our practice to seed 
some wheat to oat stubble and al- 
ways the silage ground. The former 
is plowed and the latter kept clean, 
then double drilled or rather driving 
the drill astride each corn row. This 
is done with the seeding machine set 
to sow half quantity of grain as the 
foRowing of each row means only 
half area covered. 
“ Some times the disk has been run 
ahead of the drill, but little, if any, 
favors were gained by the extra labor 
so I ceased to do any cultivation be- 
fore hand other than late cultivations 
of the silage corn. With 200 pounds 
of high-grade fertilizer 2-20-10 we 
get quite as good results as we get 
from the regularly prepared seed 
beds. Sometimes in very dry seasons 
the germination under such condi- 
tions is quicker and more perfect 
than in plowed soil. 

It is our habit to use most of a 
large supply of barn and yard ma- 
nures, turned under for our corn 
crop, hence a large supply of ammo- 
nia is unnecessary, and if purchased 
commercially very expensive. Unless 
corn stock ground has had liberal 
treatment with manures it is not a 
profitable thing to seed it even with 
chemical fertilizers, Soils that have 
been plowed early and opened to the 
air, rain, and sunshine operate to a 
greater advantage with chemicals 
than soils that have been cropping 
from a former stirring. 

You must understand that I work 
from a basis of large restoration of 
humus back to the soil, this factor 
being the largest essential relating to 
increase of yields. While variety and 
date of seeding along with conserva- 
tion of moisture enter into the mat- 
ter of yield the foundation of increase 
of yield comes from a liberal supply 
of textured humus, disintegrating 
continuously and constantly from one 
year to the other without a break in 
proper rotation. 

Soils sterile. from the lack of new 
humus will respond with chemicals 
with greater results from fallowing; 
but the risk for future response is a 
source of irresponsible resource, and 
should be carefully avoided. 

My rotation has been a four-year 
one—corn, wheat or oats, grass; that 





is, where cornstalks havé been seedel 
to wheat the same is put to the plow 
again and carefully prepared fer 
both wheat and grass. We do not 
care to seed stalks to grass becau 
frequently biennial weeds come up in 
the wheat and persist in hurting a 
crop of hay the following season. For 
the oats and stalk ground wheat soil 
is being worked down and rolled 
waiting the use of the disk prior to 
seeding. 

I consider the use of a jointer a 
necessity in turning all stubble and 
trash beneath, away from outside an- 
noyance, especially to avoid the prop- 
agation of hessian fly and jointworm 
from old wheat stubble. 

The past season experiments at 
Wooster, O, have given decisive fac: 
that north of latitude 41 degrees th» 
week of September 22 gave the be: 
results in yields as compared wit‘ 
seeding the following week, and als» 
that nine pecks of seed gave bes 
yields. 

These facts are the best adopted 
except that eight pecks of _ seel 
have proved very good in our methods 
of wheat raising. Summary: Early 
plowing and immediate firming of 
the soil with drag or roller; seeding 
near September 20 with eight or nine 
pecks of absolutely clean, pure seed 
from some popular reliable variety 
that has made, at least, a five-years’ 
record worth while; seed with from 
four to five quarts of timothy if in- 
tending to seed with clover and alsike 
in spring. Remember that very early 
seeding has proved very disastrous 
from attacks of the hessian fly. 





Harvesting and Marketing Beans 


{From Page 191.] 
chines which remove the dust and 
brighten the _ stock. Red kidney 
beans so treated look like rubies. 


Markets and Marketing 

The bean crop amounts to between 
5,000,000 and 7,000,000 bushels an- 
nually. Large quantities are im- 
ported to South American countdies. 
an extensive system for distributing. 
Many are sold unsorted to firms who 
have the machinery equipment for 
sorting, grading, etc, who have ware- 
houses near the growing centers and 
distributing offices in all the larger 
cities. One concern in Rochester, N 
Y, has 20 of these warehouses in the 
growing districts, Some growers 
after sorting ship to commission mer- 
chants who sell to starch factories, 
coffee roasting companies, glue fac- 
tories. Large quantities are ex- 
ported to South American countries. 

Fully cleaned beans are shipped in 
bags holding about 160 pounds; also 
in large barrels such as sugar bar- 
rels. The shipper takes some risks, 
for if bags are used they may be torn 
accidentally or otherwise; in barrels 
unless perfectly dry and stored in 
warehouses for some time the bean 
will mold. The standard bushel is 60 
pounds from the grower, also from 
the commission merchants, but the 
retailer sells 56 pounds for a bushel. 
The grower when buying seed gets 
56 pounds only, so the man behind 
the gun puts up more and receives 
less as usual. 

The price varies with the various 
varieties and the season’s production. 
Pea ‘beans sold in the early nineties 
as low as 70 cents a bushel, usually 
$1.80 to $2; marrow beans from $2 to 
$5; kidney beans fluctuate the most 
of any of the many varieties, selling 
from 90 cents up to $7 a _ bushel, 
though the usual price ranges from 
$2.25 to $3.50 a bushel. The result 
is there are losses for the buyer be- 
cause of fluctuations. Boston, takes 
immense quantities of pea beans; 
New York city is the center of a 
large kidney bean trade. The lima, 
for which Santa Barbara and Ventura 
counties, Cal, are noted, shipping as 
many as 2000 cars in a single season, 
fis largely. marketed in the Pacific 
coast cities or large canning fac- 
tories. 

The “Big Three,” Poole, Fultz and 
‘'Tediterranean varieties of wheat. 
Did you know they were the favor- 
ites? 





Clods produce no crop or crown. 
Plow deep and early. 
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Tomato Growers Discuss Problems 
E. A. MECHLING, NEW JERSEY 


The Burlington county board of 
agriculture recently held a field meet- 


ing on the Campbell farms 
near Moorestown. This company 
manufactures soup and ‘ts farms 
of about 200 acres ave used 


largely for experimental purposes. 
Tomatoes are the main crop, altrough 
leeks, okra and celery are also grown. 
The experimental work with toma- 
toes consists in variety tests, 192 dif- 
ferent varieties or strains being under 
test. Several fertilizer tests are being 
made. Next year tests will be made 
to determine the relative results from 
using “spotted” plants, potted plants, 
plants grown in the field and not 
transplanted and plants grown in the 
usual- way under glass with no inter- 


mediate transplanting before going 
into the field. 

It is also expected to experiment 
with a view to producing a variety 
which shall be more nearly perfect 
as a canners’ tomato than anything 
now grown. The ideal tomato for 
this purpose would be a heavy yield- 
er, blight resistant, reasonably early, 


of good size, of high color inside and 
out, ripening evenly, without crack- 
ing. The superintendent of the farm, 
with this ideal 








H. F. Hall, is wor 

in view and h I le numerous 
crosses this season of varieties which 
seem to promise good results. Cut- 
tings will also be taken from desira- 
ble plants reoted in the greenhouses 
and the work carried on in the win- 


ter, thus accomplishing two seasons’ 
work in one year. 


About 250 farmers attended the 
meeting ind were entertained at 
lunch by the comp In the after- 
noon, under the leadership of Mr Hall, 
a discussion on tomato growing was 
held. Problems of the locality were 
discussed. Blight } been especially 
prevalent this year nd spraying is 
recommended It vas generally 


the larmers use 


agreed that many o 


plants which are of too poor quality 
to secure first-clas esults, The av- 
erage yield of ton es for this sec- 
tion is about sé 1 tons an acre, 
which is much lower than the climatic 
and soil conditions »uld warrant. 


The company pays $15 a ton for early 
tomatoes, reducing ijually to $10 a 


ton for late toma high price 
for canning tomatoes, but low con- 
sidering the price of land near the 
Phiiadelphia markets. The varieties 
of tomatoes most generally grown are 
Bonny Best for econd early and 
Stone for late. Experiments seem to 
indicate that Greater Itimore is a 


good late variety 





Gathering the Cranberries 
Cranberry harvest is on in full swing 
in most of ‘the commercial grow- 
ing districts. The weather in the east 
has not been very favorable of late be. 
cause of too much rain. As indicated 
in American Agriculturist last week 
the crop in New Jersey is not up to 
standard in quantity this year. Fur- 
ther testimony from growers is given 
in the following paragraphs: 
light Crop in New Jersey 


The crop is light, caused by late 
spring frost, hot July sun, fireworm 
‘and sunscald. Will be less than 


good size. No 
Vincentown, 


last season. Berries 
price as yet.—[J. B. Q., 


N J, 

With favorable nditions from 
now to harvest there will be as many 
cranberries as 1911 Too dry at 


present for berries 
{H. E. B., Cream Ridge, a 
My berries look O K Will pack 
about Oct 1-8. Shall have about 100 
bushels.—[E. L. L., Northport, N Y. 
Crop and conditions are about nor- 
mal in this vicinity as far as I can 
learn,—[C. M, B., Riverhead, N Y. 


Bad Weather in Massachusetts 


At a recent meeting of the cran- 
berry growers it was’ estimated the 
crop was about 10% greater than 1911. 
Picking will start first week in Sept. 
{[G. B., Wareham, Mass. 

Cranberry crop in this town will 
be from 15 to 20% less than last year. 
Berries are good size and the picking 
will begin in earnest Sept 2. Fire- 
worms have done much damage in 
the large bogs. No price named as 
yet.—[T. T. V., Carver, Mass, 

About 50% of last year’s crop -in 
this vicinity. Cause, late frosts, dry 
weather and worms. Berries two 
weeks behind, owing to the cool 
weather for the last two weeks pre- 
vious to Aug 20.—[E. S., Harwick, 
Mass. r 

Crop in this vicinity about 50% of 
last year. Season late. Late spring 
frosts and fruit worms have done the 
damage. No established price yet. 
There is talk of starting berries from 


grow very fast, 
N 





FRUITS AND 


$6.50@7, but ineny opinion 6 will start 
them.—[W. A. A., Middleboro, Mass. 

Crop of cranberries 20% short. Har- 
vesting will commence Sept 2. Dam- 
age was worked by frost, also some by 
fruit or berry worms. Opening @rices 
$3 @6.25.—[J. H., Wareham, Mass. 

The cranberry crop about this part 
of the county looks to me much the 
Same as last season, mot very large. 
Some fruit worms are still working 
on the bogs.—[E. K. C., Dennisport, 
Mass. 

Crop in general about same as last 
season. Berries yielding about usual 
time. Berries good size. Picking will 
begin Sept 2.—[I. C. HL, Onset, Mass. 

Crop about same as last year. 
Frost in spring and fruit worms do- 
ing much damage. Berries large and 


coloring a -veek earlicr than usual. 
Harvesting began Aug 26.—[F. 
M., Wareham, Mass. 

The cranberry crop here is fair. 


The season seems to be as well ad- 
vanced as usual. Some small lots of 
early berries from young bogs having 
already gone forward. The industry 
is about fully developed here on ac- 
count of lack of territory. Some of 
it oceasionally changes hands at 
prices well up toward $1000 per acre. 
{[J. B. A., Pleasant Lake, Mass. 

Crop outlook on our own bog fine. 
Other bogs practically no crop be- 
cause of June frost. Season a little 
late, Harvest will tegin Sept 5. 
Growth of vines fine and budding 
well. No bid price yet.—[F. F. M., 
Wareham, 


Mass. 

Season a Little Late in Wisconsin 

The cranberry crop is very good in 
this section. Ripening of berries has 
been retarded on account of cool, 
cloudy weather. Harvest begins Sept 
2. On the majority of marshes berries 
are good size. Sales Co sells nearly 
all Wisconsin berries. The berries are 
not late. This week coming will give 
them pretty fair color.—'F. W. G., 
Warrens, Wis. 

Outlook in this immediate section 
not as good as last year, but through- 
out the state better. Crop 2 weeks 
late here owing to June frost. In 
other parts of the state it is earlier. 
Picking in other parts of state Sept 
3. Crop pests are light, no _ price 
yet. Crop estimated at our conven- 
tion Aug 13 for Wis at 55,000 bblis.— 
[A. C. B., Barron, Wis. 


Cranberry harvest will begin in 


about 10 days with the prospect of a 
slightly increased yield over tast 
year. Weather conditions are more 


favorable now and 
berries will be good 


if they continue 
size and good 


quality.—[{L. M. P., Warrens, Wis. 
Outlook fair for good crop. MHar- 
vest will begin about Sept 1. Some 


bogs injured by frost during June 
and all bogs quite heavily struck by 
worms.—[G. H. B., Mather, Wis. 








THIRTEEN YEARS 
Unlucky Number for Dakota Woman 


The question whether the number 
“13” is really more unlucky than any 
other number has never been entirely 
settled. 

A So. Dak. woman, after thirteen 
years of misery from drinking coffee, 
found a way to break the “unlucky 
spell.” Tea is just as injurious as cof. 
fee because it contains caffeine, the 
drug in coffee. She writes: 

“For thirteen years I have been a 
nervous wreck from drinking coffee. 
My liver, stomach, heart, in fact, my 
whole system being actually poisoned 
by it, 

“Last year I was confined to my bed 
for six months. Finally it dawned on 
me that coffee caused the trouble. Then 
I began using Postum instead of cof- 
fee, but with little faith, as my mind 
was in such a condition that I hardly 
knew what to do next. 

“Extreme nervousness and failing 
eyesight caused me to lose all courage. 
In about two weeks after I quit coffee 
and began to use Postum, I was able 
to read and my head felt clear. I am 
improving all the time and I will be a 
strong, well woman yet. 


“T have fooled more than one person 
with a delicious cup of Postum. Mrs. 
8S. wanted to know where I bought my 
fine coffee. I told her my grocer had 
it, and when she found out it was 
Postum she has used it ever since, 
and her nerves are building up fine. 

“My brain is strong, my nerves 
steady, my appetite good, and best of 
all, I enjoy such sound, pleasant 
sleep.”” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Get the little book 
in pkg., “The Road to Wellville.” 
“There's a reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time, They 
are genuine, true; and full of human 


interest. 
$4 Puts a Set- of STEEL 
Wheels on Your Wagon 
Try wheels 30 for heavy hau! 
rouge Tow fi found artnpresentay 
Empire Steel Wheels 
Made in one pi: All si: to fit any 
SelzaSel® Blsesers enees atone ho Be 
EMPIRE MFG. CO. Gox 423 . Quincy. Hl 








VEGI: TABLES 


Farmer’s dollars are big 
dollars—because they are 


hard ‘earned dollars. 


It is 


because the American farmer 
is ever a careful and pains- 
taking buyer that he is today 
thehappyand proud possessor 
of more than half the Ford 


Cars in existence. 


75,000 Ford cars already sold this season 


—one-third of America’s product. 


Five 


passenger touring car $690—three passenger 


roadster $590—torpedo 


runabout 


$590— 


delivery car $700—town car $900—f. o. b. 


Detroit, complete with all equipment. 


Get 


catalogue No. 302 A from Ford Motor 


Company, Detroit, Mich. 








Jackson's 





creases the value. 


TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIV 


Earliest and easiest worked, 
Carries off surplus water 
admits air to the soil. Int 

fertile. 


Aeres = cwemey land recialaned and made 
meets every uirement. @ also make Sewer 
Pipe,Red and Fire Brick. Comney To eEncanstl 8 c. Write 
for what you want and prices. JOHN tty tg ie 


. JACKSON, 70 Third Ave., Albany, X. ¥, 





Ibe Home- seekers 
Opportuni ity 


Overlooked 


Isin Georgia and Alabama along the 
Gotetet G ’s 2000 miles of modern 


searce. Long seasons with abun- 
dant rainfall, make extra crops each year, 
Mild climate, ideal for fruit ons Dow 


Also, 
You Want.” Write TODAY, 


J.F. Jackson, Agricultural Agent, C. of Ga. Ry 
261 West BroadStreet, Savannah, Georgia. 

















 HERESAJOB 
AT 
$25°°70$50°° 





: . 

Auto experts wanted everywhere. Sb 
and fascinat: y wort. We teach you the entire sub- 
ject in 10 simple, practical lessons, and assist you to 
secure good posltion. Study at bome in spare time. 

— we free 
‘pert and experienced instructors. 

Send for First Lesson Today—It’s Free 
Get started at once. Let us prove our claim. Send 
postal now. The Original Auto School— 
Empire Aate las 159 Empire Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 

























OWNEKS—We supply competent men 





























Agriculture 


By MILO N. WOOD, Formerly Principal 
of Pittsville, (Wis.) High School 








able; most of 
them have not 
been satisfac- 
tory. This ob- 
jection no 
longer obtains since the appearance of 
Prof. Wood’s book on School Agricul- 
ture. This book is the outcome of the 
pooastes’ teaching in the public schools 

y the man who has prepared the way 
and who has actually taught the subject 
for many years to pupils in the second- 
ary grades. This book is, therefore, 
teachable; it is practical and elementary 
and so written that any teacher can us 
it. This is the important factor and wi'l 
be evident to everyone who examines the 
book from any standpoint as a practical 
text. While this is premade a text-book 
it will be found valuable to anyone de- 
siring to obtain J ey knowledge of 
elementary agriculture. It should be in 
every farmer's library. 


One of the distinguished features of 
the book is the great variety of illustra- 
tions, consisting of nine full-page plates 
in color and numerous process cuts. In 
addition to the full-page illustrations are 
the cuts in the text, 196 of them alto- 
gether. These are extremely hel ful to 
an understanding of the text. The text 
is printed in large Soe ae os 

rade paper, @ VO 
fio pa Lg a inches, substantially pound 
in cl Net, 90 cents. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 

































Tho Minmen: at Work. Canterbury Shakers’ Dairy, East Canterbury, N. H. 


To see Hinman Milkers at Work is 
to be Convinced of their Superiority 


Over 20,000 cows are being 
milked daily by the Hinman— 
thousands of machines are operating 
in dairies from New England to 
California. 

Hinman Agents are placing orders 
for an increasing number of ma- 
chines each month. 

The Hinman has overcome all 
prejudice against the idea of ma- 
chine milking. 


Visit Hinman Exhibit at State Fair 
Section F, in the Dairy Building 


Let us demonstrate this practical machine 
—show you how it saves labor, time and 
money. 
to $175 for 25-cow outfit. 

Bring this advertisement with you and 
receive special attention. 
headquarters for your family. 

Write for 
monthly Bulletin sent free to anyone inter- 
ested in milking machines. 


Hinman Milking Machine Co. 
Dept. 12 


Sept. 9 to 14. 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


The Broken Vacuum principle 
produces suction on teats exactly 
like hand milkin®. 

Cows like it—the pressure is 
gentle — machines are practically 
noiseless—there is no wet, unsani- 
tary milking. 

Flow of milk is increased, be- 
cause the Hinman is even more 
regular and thorough than hand 
milking. 


Prices range from $115 for 10 cows 


Make our booth 


‘The Hinman Informer," a 


Oneida, N.Y. 

















You May Want to Know What the 
User Has to 





— FAIRLEA FARM 


omit || (2 

















Here tt is: Mr.W .F.Davis, Unrichaviile Ohio, writes: 
“There is no wagon in the town that can outwear 
the Parsons. have run twoof them for fo 
years, about 20 miles per day with very little ex 
pense.” Write for nearby users’ names to 


THE PARSONS WAGON CO., Box 593, Earlville, N.Y. 











we CURES | 
: +» BLINDNESS 


N° matter how long your horse 
has been afflicted, 


GLEAR-EYE REMEDY 
will cure Moon Blindness (Ophthal- 
f mia), Cataract, Pinkeye, etc. Sold 
undera Satiesnotion or Money Back 
Guarantee. §2 prepaid 
STERLINE Best remedy ever dis- 
covered for Fistula, 
Spavin and all swellings of flesh and joints, 
$2 per bottle, peceeté, Sapranseed. ree-- 
Our valuable book “F Facts for 
Horse Owners.” It esile’ ts ngs you a8 a 
horse owner should know. Write for it, 
nm Laxesise Remedy Co 
Calumet Chicago, ;'Minots 





Ag SCAB 


ADIP THAT DOES THE WORK 
WITHOUT INJURY 


TO THE ANIMAL OR FLEECE 

NO BURNING OF THE FIBRES; 

NO STAINING; NO POISONING; 
NO SICKENING 

WHY USE OIPS THAT HAVE THESE DESTRUCTIVE 

AND DANGEROUS QUALITIES? WHY EXPERIMENT 

WITH UNKNOWN PREPARATIONS? 


KRESO DIP NOI 


STANDARDIZED 


INEXPENSIVE, EASY TO USE 


PERMITTED BY THE U.S DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE FOR THE OFFICIAL DIPPING 
OF SHEEP FOR SCAB 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
WE HAVE BOOKLETS GIVING FULL DIRECTIONS 
FOR USE ALSO MANY VALUABLE HINTS ON 
HANDLING SHEEP. WRITE FOR FREE COPIES. 


Parke, DAvis & Co. 


ousaaTeant OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, MICH. 





mention 


When You Write =: this yf Our ad- 





vertisers like to know 
Advertisers 


where their replies 
come from. . 











re ay ., 








National Dairy Show Plans 


This year the National dairy show 
will have a tent at all state fairs, east 
and west, that movement from one to 
the other will permit. In this tent 
will be found premium lists and entry 
blanks. A splendid classification and 
set of rules has been prepared. This 
will insure that a ribbon won at the 
show will carry with it the highest 
prestige of the year in show yard 
honors. Extending the premiums over 
six possible winnings makes opportu- 
nity for the great and the smallest 
breeder or beginner to achieve na- 
tional recognition with meritorious 
animals, 

With the immense crops of hay and 
grain in prospect fer this year and 
the general shortage of live stock, 
everyone interested in the dairy in- 
dustry should make plans now to at- 
tend the show at Chicago October 
24 to November 2. 


Present Milk Prices Protested 


E, W. BAKER, OSWEGO COUNTY, N Y 





Milk remains at 3% cents a quart to 
the farmer; but that isn’t so in the 
city of Fulton, This station only pays 
$1.22 for 100 pounds, and 11 cents out 
of that for drawing, which leaves the 
farmer $1.11. That taken out, only 
enough is left to meet the feed bills 
and the cost of production, The milk 
men tell you the same in New York 
that they doin our city. They tell the 
city people that they pay the farmers 
over half, but that isn’t so. There isn’t 
a farmer who gets more than 2% 
cents a quart in summer, and 3% cents 
in winter. City folks think the farmer 
ought to get rich on what doesn’t pay 
for the hay, let alone the grain. 

I saw a statement in American Agri- 
culturist that there are too many poor 
cows. If every farmer had 10,000- 
pound cows he couldn’t get a cent a 
quart for this milk. There seems to 
be so much milk in the cities now 
that dealers don’t know what to do 
with, Farmers get the dirty end of 
the stick every time, and the middle- 
men give just what and do just what 
they want to do, 





Support the Dairymen’s League 


PETERKIN WILEY, JR, CHEMUNG CO, N Y 

I believe farmers should support very 
strongly the dairymen’s league now 
well organized and steadily gaining in 
membership, This is an organization 
principally for the benefit of the pro- 
ducers of milk. It is well known that 
there is an excessive margin between 
what the producer of milk gets and 
the consumer receives. In my estima. 
tion if this effort of the officers of the 
league fails, the cause of the dairymen 
supplying milk to New York city is 
lost for ever, and they will be content 
to take whatever price the New York 
milk exchange offers them; and I 
have no doubt the price to the pro- 
ducer will go to 44 cents per can dur- 
ing the summer of 1913, The city con. 
sumer gladly gives his money for high. 
priced cigars and lavish drinks, but 
when it comes to milk—he falls like 
autumn leaves. Why? Simply because 
milk is not produced by organized 
labor. There is no stated price set on 
this article of food. I anticipate a fa- 
vorable report from the officers of the 
daimymen’s league early this fall. The 
producer of milk should receive 5 cents 


per quart for his milk the coming 
winter. I ask any dairyman how he 
can produce the product for less with 
hay at $25, gluten at $28 by the car- 
load, and silage with a short supply of 
corn. I am a_ stockholder in the 
league and have supported it since its 
infancy. I have been supplying New 
York city with milk for nearly 20 years, 
most of that time to private cus- 
tomers, and I am very heartily for 
this organization, I believe the officers 
of the league are trusty, competent 
and honored men, known as such in 
the communities in which they live. 

Milk in Chemung county has fallen 
off one-half in the past two months, 
and I believe that this milk-producing 
community is thoroughly awake to the 
idea of a rapid co-operation for the 
production of milk. In a nutshell, the 
matter rests entirely with the pro- 
ducer. 


How Banks May Help Farmers 


Cc. E. MORRISON 





Many persons fail to secure profit- 
able returns from their farms because 
they lack ready money to make small 
investments. A farmer will go to a 
dealer in agricultural implements to 
purchase a machine on time and will 
pay 10 to 15% more than he would 
have paid if it had been a cash sale. 
What he should do is to go direct 
to the bank and secure money and 
pay cash for the articles. The sav- 
ing in price will more than pay the 
interest on the loan. 

The president of a bank in a farm- 
ing district told me that his best 
depositors were well-to-do farmers 
who had been induced to borrow 
money and pay cash for what they 
purchased. The farmers, he said, had 
been in the habit of going to public 
sales in the spring and purchasing 
cattle, horses and farm machinery, 
giving notes for six or nine months. 
When these notes were due most 
farmers had to sacrifice their crops 
and sell animals at half cost. When 
a farmer borrowed direct from the 
bank he was not forced to pay the 
note immediately, but the bank car- 
ried it along, thus aiding him to hold 
his crops so as.to dispose of them to 
the best advantage. 

The officials of the bank just men- 
tioned kept a close watch upon the 
young men in the neighborhood and 
frequently would send word to some 
young man just starting in his work 
that they wished him to stop in at 
the bank. At this interview they 
would figure out how much he ex- 
pected to purchase in notes. In one 
case this amounted to $600 that the 
young farmer expected to be due in 
November or December. The bank 
offered to loan him $800 on a 60-day 
note promising to renew until he could 
get his crops into market. As se- 
curity he was asked to take out a 
life insurance policy for $1000, made 
payable to the bank. In event of 
death the note was paid and a bal- 
ance to ‘his credit and the estate free 
of debt. 

If a man has several notes out- 
standing or a number of small bills 
he should get them out of the hands 
of the holders. Get the money from 
the bank and pay them off. Small 
bills make trouble. The little fellows 
talk and spoil many a man’s credit. 
Farmers will be better off when they 
use the banks as they are intended 
to be usd. 


Philadelphia Milk—The 
committee of the Interstate 
ducers’ assn has fixed the 
price of milk for Sept, and 
ther notice, at 4%c p at. 





executive 
milk ‘pro- 
wholesale 
until fur- 














Cooling and Bottling Outfit 


On this up-to- date farm, milk, after being strained, 16 at once cooled, 


iced for shipment. The milk room is kept as sweet and 
sates - See article on Page 183. 


as human ingenuity can devise. 


clean 
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Sheep in Mountain Sections 





J.-F. RANDOLPH, HAMPSHIRE CO, W VA 
I aim to have my lambs come 
from April 1-15, and try and have 


my ewes in good condition for lamb- 


ing. By having lambs come in April 
the ewes have some grass to eat; 
this, with some grain, insures a good 
flow of milk. I° hardly ever have 
stunted lambs. I shear the ewes the 
last of May or about June 1, mark 
the lambs’ ears and number with tar 
on the side of each lamb, and then 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


tle doubt that two-thirds of our farms 
could be made to produce nearly as 
much again if properly handled. If 
on 100 acres we can produce what we 
have been producing on 200 acres we 
Save the work on the other hundred 
and that will save over one-half the 
labor. Big yields can be_ raised 
cheaper than small yields and the 
better you work your land the easier 
it works, <I keep 50 to 60 head of 
cattle on 106 acres, also eight brood 
sows, and breed them 
and fatten the pigs. Last year I 
sold $4700 worth of produce from the 

















An Up-to-Date Stable in Pennsylvania 


Here plenty 


kept in that condition. Milk of 


by much effort, and it should fetch better 


of light is to be had and 
the highest grade can be obtained only 


everything is cleanly and easily 


prices than it does. Read Mr 


Lan’s article on milk production on early page of American Agriculturist. 


turn the ewes out on the range. Out- 
side of salting, they require no fur- 
ther care until fall. As it is very 


mountainous here, it is an ideal place 


for sheep. Every spring, part of the 
mountain is burned over and the 
sheep feed on the young growth. 
The sheep commence to come in 
eff the range in October and by No- 
vember ! they are all in, The sheep 
are in first-class shape to start into 


winter. The lambs average between 
65 and 70 pound: which is practi- 
eally all profit. The pasture through 
the summer costs nothing, and the 
wool pays the winter keep I also 
sell my wether lambs and the worst 
ef our ewe lambs, and pick out all 
the oldest of our ewes that we do 
not wish to keep over winter and 
sell in November. In this way we 
keep our flock always in first-class 
shape. 


I feed corn fodder, 
eorn ground together and some bran, 


with some good condition powder 
through the winter. I have sheds 
for our sheep for protection against 
the worst weather, but never keep 
them confined. This, I find, gives 
the best results. The average profit 
from a good, healthy bunch of ewes 


is $4 per ewe. 





Best Size Paying Farm 





ALMOND GRIFFEN 
Dr G. F. Warren of Cornell uni- 
rersity, one of the speakers at the 
graduate school of agriculture held 


Michigan agricultural college this 
summer, sought to show that the 
small farm cannot compete success- 
fully with the large one, stating that 
en the small farm 75% of the total 
eapital is invested where it can bring 
no returns, while on the large farm 
this investment is only 32%. He said: 
“On the small farm one horse farms 
but 12 acres, while on,the large 
place one horse farms 30 acres. On 
the small farm the‘buildings cost al- 
nest as much and house fewer ani- 
mals. 
to house a cow for a year while his 
larger neighbor can house a cow for 
$5. One man can farm but 45 acres. 
If he hires a man the two can farm 
just as efficiently 175 acres. Three 
men can farm 305 acres. This is be- 
eause the horses and machinery as 
well as the men can be kept busy 
all the time, while on the small farm 
they are idle part of the time.” 
Willis Hall, a successful farmer of 
Blissfield, Mich, has a different view- 
point. He says: “I think the farmer 
teday has too much land. He does 
not farm it thoroughly. There is lit- 


at 


and oats and} 


It costs the small farmer $16 | 





families. 
build a 


farm, besides 
I have two. silos 
third one.” 


keeping two 
and will 





A Strawberry Field from which we | 


had taken two crops and could not 
get time to plow up was left, and we 
took off the third crop last year. We 
sold off this piece $200 worth of ber- 
ries, yet we could not have grown 
$100 worth vegetables on it.—[W. K. 

Cattle Disease in Franse—Foot 
and mouth disease made its appear- 
ance in central France a few weeks 
ago, and has assumed imposing pro- 
portions, Recent European advices 
show that some 75,000 cattle out of 
400,000 in the territory indicated are 
infected. The authorities have taken 
strict caution to prevent further 
spread of the disease. 


twice a year | 











FREE TO YOU, Mr. Poultry Raiser or Farmer 


Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and 


increase in the egg production. 
mixtures of Grains and Grain Products. 
poultry to give them a trial. 


Increases the milk yield and butter fat and keeps the cows in the best of 
condition. 
Linseed Oil Meal. 
Free Sample and full particulars upon request. 


Continental Cereal Company, 
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Let us send you a Free Sample of 


Baby Chick Feeds 


ey will make the chickens vigorous and healthy and show a wonderful 
They are made of perfectly proportioned 

We want every person who raises 
Write today for Free Sample. 


Continental Gluten Feed 


It contains 47% Protein and Fat and replaces Cottonseed and 
It keeps indefinitely and costs less than corn or oats, 
Write today. 


Peoria, Illinois 














We haven't room here to prove 
to you why Whirlwinds are the 
best. We could stick in a lot of 
high sounding words and circus 
bill talk, but we believe you want 
facts and proven statements, not hot ax. Are} 
we right? If so, just write for our free catalog 
of Whirlwind Silo Fillers. Learn wherein Whil- | 
better—how 


winds are different—why they are 
little power is required to operate them—how high they elevate fodder— 


what enormous capacities they deliver per hour and what they cost. 
Th ho planned and wrote our Whirlwind Catalog doesn't 
qomgut qasds or be 3 He has the roach of benging up Gdse sunt 
ta pactul r as i 
wagpmse "he ped <nong That's all eek tte to , TX | 
judgment dictates, 


facts—then you buy what your 
Ask f fi 
See ont deta manatee Hie, 06. 
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Phelps’ Great Storm Buggy 


For Winter or Summer—Guaranteed for 2 Years 
Rides extremely easy—runs lightly. Phelpsexper!- Costs $40.00 Less 

mented 3 years before perfecting this aliseason Tham : Oth 

buggy. Built on our famous wrought iron gear. 

Weighs only a little more than ordinary buggy. Oi! 
tempered tes four and four plate sprin 0 
and comfortable spring cushion and spring back. 
Beautifully painted—elegantiy upbo! 


Closed Up Is Cold, Wind, Storm-Proof 
—Opened Up In a Second, Sunshine Let 
In From 4 Sides—No Jar, No Rattle 
Get Phelps’ 178-page beautifully t!lustrated 


+ 

\\ 7 

Free Book—275 photographs showing over Aa ay ¥ ee ee 
12S different styles of Auto-Seat Buggies, Surreys, | ae 24— 


Sttats cise, Sera SCRA 
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cut your buggy orice almost in half. 
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Dr. Hess Stock Tonic tion. 


contains: 

Nux Vomica. Digestive 
and Nerve Tonic. 

Quassia. Digestive Tonic 
and Worm Expeller. 

Sulphate ofIren. Biood 
Builder and General 
Tonic 

Sulphate of Soda. Laxa- 
tive and Liver Tonic. 

Common Salt. Appetizer, 

leanser. 


Epsom Salts. Laxative. 


The above is carefully 
queapeunees by Dr.Hess 
(M.D.,D.V.S.), with just 
enough cereal to 
make a perfect mixture. 

: me Ao. 


















scribe for your ailin 
: will send him 
and sen: 

Boo! 






Fatten Your Hogs 
Cheaper—Quicker 


, The quickly fattened hog is the only real mortgagelifter. Every 24 hours you 

ty TY cut off marketing day means money saved. But don’t let the amount of food given your 
= ff hogs persuade you that they gain in weight proportionately—nothing counts except 

digested. But, ordinarily, the hog wastes a part of its ration through non-diges- 


Dr. HESS STOCK TONIC 


A preparation composed of bitter tonics which act direct! 
the amount of food wasted and convert more of the ration 
about the contents of Dr. Hess Stock Tonic—the ingredients are boldly printed on ow package and are printed 
in the panel on the Jeft hand sideofthis advertisement with the remarks of the U.S. 

eminent medical authorities showing the highly stimulating tonic and laxative properties of the ingredients 

used in the preparation of Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. To put up and properly compound this scientific ——- 


pail of Pr. Hess Stock Tonic at $1.60, or 1001bs. at 
$5.00 (smaller quantities at a slight advance) ex- 
cept in Canada andextreme West and South. Use 
it all winter and spring. 
and pay you well, get your momcy back. 

und sold on this guarantec. 
Can’t supply you, we will. 
FREE. Dr. Hess (M.D.,D.V.S.) will at any time 


animals 
details. 


d 2c stamp. 
k also 


DR.HESS POULTRY PAN-A-CEA. A a tonic to make a one eggs, 
egg organs, keeping roosters vigorous and making little chicks grow quicker and stronger. . 
and Roup. Contains iron to build up and nitrates to expel the waste from the system. Cost hardly worth considering—« 
penny’s worth feeds thirty fowls per day. Sold on the same money-back guarantee as Dr. 
25c¢ (mail or express 40c); 5 Ibs. 60c; 12 Ibs. $1.25; 25 Ib. pail $2.50 (except in Canada 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will. Send 2c for Dr, 


INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE 























6. 
= ta “4 % 
Ia 


e food that is 


Nearly 20 years ago Dr. Hess (M.D., D.V.S.) introduced 


on the animal’s digestive organs, materially lessen 
nto flesh, muscle and milk. There is nothing secret 


Dispensatory and other 


Hitrate of Potash. Stim- 

ulates kidneys. tion your druggist would charge you many times the price of Dr, Hess Stock Tonic. Give as direct 
Charcoal. Prevents this tonic in every hog’s feed daily and you ll fatten — - 

Noxious 8. them cheaper and quicker. , . 

Fenngrosh. Tonic and Our ition. You get of yourdealer a 251b. 


If it doesn’t pa y you 
ve 
If your dealer 












pre- 
if you 


free of c' 
paper eS 
rinary ~ 


Mention -— 

96-page Vete 

DR. HESS & CLARK, 
Ashiand, Ohlo 












toning up the dormant 
Also cures Gapes, Cholera 









Hess Stock Food. 13 Ibs. 
and extreme West). 


Hess 48-page Poultry Book. 
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Trademark, Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
WEEELYT 
Butered at postoffice st Hpringficld, Mass, e« second class mal! metter 
Established 1842 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY by Orange Judd Company, 
headquarters 315 Fourth Avenue, in the borough of 
Manhattan, New York City; president Herbert Myrick, 
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Grave Defeci in Parcel Post 


It looks at first like a Chinese puz- 
zle—the new parcel post scheme 
which is to go into effect about Janu- 
ary 1, 1913. The new law was first fully 
set forth to the public in this paper’s 
article last week. When the chart 
and index are availabie to illustrate 
the system, it may prove more sim- 
ple, although complicated at best. 

But the zone system has this fatal 
weakness: it discriminates con- 
stantly, insidiously and persistently 
against the states of the Atlantic 
coast and of the Pacific coast, and 
in favor of the central west. A con- 
cern or individual located at Kansas 
City or at any other point approxi- 
mately central to the whole United 
States, can reach the buyer east, 
west, north and south at half the 
cost imposed upon the shipper from 
either coast. In other words, the 
rate on parcels mailed from our At- 
lantic states to the Pacific states will 
be just double the rate on the same 
parcels mailed from the central 
west! 

The zone method, whether applied 
to mail, express or freight, is a sys- 
tem to concentrate the great produ- 
cing and manufacturing interests of 
the entire United States into the geo- 
graphically central region, to the 
disadvantage of the Atlantic states, 
Southern states and of the far west- 
ern states, but to the large benefit of 
the central region. 

The zone system means that a per- 
son*or concern in the east or in the 
far west or at the extreme south has 
has a much smaller domestic mar- 
ket for his stuff, at the same rate of 
transportation, as is enjoyed by the 
individual or concern more centrally 
located. Or, to put it in another way, 
these outlying states must pay twice 
as much transportation charges on 
their trade going to the more distant 
sections as do their competitors in 
the central states. 

However, ‘the’ American people 
should be patient and give parcel 
post a fair test. It may be that the 
zone system will prove so unpopular 
with the public generally, and so det- 
rimental to many states removed 
from the geographical center, that 
a «strong demand will grow up for a 
flat rate upon all parcels irrespective 
of distance, same as has always pre- 
vailed in all classes of the postal 
service. 

The flat rate 
matter is the oniy 


upon alk mailable 
method by which 


each citizen may possess equal rights 
under the postal law and enjoy equal 
postal service. 


Advertising Does Not Create Wants 
It Only Supplies Them 





We want to talk with our readers 
about a new kind of advertising that 
is appearing in this publication. 

We mean the advertising of home 
commodities, helps to better living, 
what some people might think lux- 
uries. But really these advertised 
home commodities—clothing, shoes, 
underwear, soap, tooth paste, toilet 
articles, food products, furniture, 
heating, lighting and water supply 
systems—are necessities, not luxuries. 
You have had to buy them all your 
lives, 

In these days you hear a great 
deal about efficiency. Now, the buy- 
ing of advertised home commodities, 
or personal necessities, is simply get- 
ting the most efficiency. out of your 
money. You have to buy these 
things, anyway. In buying advertised 
kinds you get standard kinds, things 
the manufacturers have made so 
good that they dare to put their 
names on them, 

You've bought things 
for years. “So & So’s” 
vating and harvesting machinery; 
and “What’s His Name’s” seeds, and 
“Blank’s” harness and vehicles. You 
have called for them by name, be- 
cause you were convinced that those 
particular brands were the best for 
the money. 

But until a short time ago people 
haven’t known much about the par- 
ticular brands of manufactured 
home commodities, so they have sim- 
ply asked for “a” suit of clothes, or 
“a” piece of underwear, or “some” 
soap, tooth powder, crackers, or 
“stuff to make porridge.” 

So you see these home 
ties that are now being 
advertised do not create new wants. 
Instead, they simply supply your al- 
ready existing wants, with the high- 
est degree of efficiency. 

That is why we urge you to buy 
advertised goods. Write to the ad- 
vertisers in our paper, and demand 
advertised goods—by their names— 
of your dealers. So will you make 
your money go further. 

When writing advertisers, always 
say, “I saw your advertisement in 
American Agriculturist.’’ This will se- 
cure best service and prices, and the 
advertiser will realize that you have 
the backing of this paper, and will 
credit the inquiry to American Agri- 
culturist. 


by “name” 
plows, culti- 


commodi- 
so largely 





Higher Tone for Fairs 


The season of fairs is at hand. 
Every person should give them care- 
ful consideration. The original pur- 
pose of fairs was to exhibit the prod- 
ucts of agriculture, manufacturing 
and industry for the instruction of 
the visitors. But, unfortunately, 
many fairs initiated ordinary street 
carnivals, and are not only not edu- 
cational, but actually demoralizing. 
If this is to be the outcome of fairs 
the sooner they are abolished the 
better. We cannot afford to have 
our young boys and girls demoralized 
by these so-called amusements which 
border very closely on the immoral. 
That they are present and vécupy 
prominent locations on most of the 
fair grounds cannot be denied. Some 
of the states have decided to allow no 
more of these on the grounds. Pub- 
lic opinion will approve this de- 
cision. 

Amusements are needed at the 
fairs; but let them be clean and 
wholesome. , Anything that borders 
on gambling must be banished. There 
are amusements that are clean and 
pleasing, and there is no excuse, 
whatever, for anything of a question- 
able nature. These matters are for 
the fair officials to solve, and if they 
cannot do so, they should step aside 
and let someone else take the reins. 
The old argument that these features 

necessary in order to draw crowds 
. no longer hold. Last week one 
of the biggest state fairs in the 
United States was held at Columbus, 
O, and not a single amusement of 
questionable character was found on 
the grounds. The one held at Syra- 





cuse, N Y, next week, beginning Sep- 
tember 9, is in the same class. What 
they have done and are doing along 
this line every other state can do. 

If you go to your fair and find 
these nauseating features present, 
make a good strong kick to the offi- 
cials against such things. If all the 
good people who attend the fairs will 
do this, soon no further trouble will 
be had with this “scum of the earth.” 
It is the ,duty of all to help make 
fairs instructive, and this can never 
be done with a bunch of fakirs and 
gamblers filling the place. Run 
every one of them out, and no fear 
heed be held that gate receipts will 
be diminished; on the other hand, 
they will certainly increase. This has 
been the experience of all the states 
that have built up clean fairs and 
have stood for clean amusements and 
morals. 





A new factor now tends to increase 
the foreign demand for American 
produce, Cold weather, ac- 
companied by phenomenal 
downpours of rain, has 
caused enormous damage 
to crops in England, Ireland and in 
northern Europe. The wet has de- 
layed the harvest and damaged grain, 
which otherwise would have been 
quite good, in spite of the early 
spring drouth in France especially. 
This loss to crops there must be 
made up by imports. These condi- 
tions will materially benefit the for- 
eign market for our grain and meats. 


Hungry 
Europe 





of 
be 
agreed: 


politics, all 
unanimously 
Fewer 
lawyers and pro- 
fessional people, 
more farmers and 
should be elected to local, 
county, state and national office. Al- 
though farmers constitute such a 
large proportion of the voters in so 
many states, while lawyers are but an 
infinitesimal proportion, it is yet true 
that lawyers rather than farmers are 
overnumerous in all lawmaking bod- 
ies. This should not be Now 
is the time to rectify this wrong. It 
is especially important to keep this 
matter in mind during presidential 
year. Otherwise the schemers, not 
only lawyers but others, will sneak 
into office or into plaees of power 
where they may operate to the disad- 
vantage of the common good. Bring 
to the front the men of sound com- 
mon sense and practical experience 
in everyday life. The concentrated 
knowledge and wisdom of such a 
body will usually produce better re- 
sults in lawmaking and in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs, than 
an equal number of officials chosen 
from among lawyers and professional 
people whose views are confined to 
their own interests, and who do not 
fully realize the needs of the plain peo- 
ple. But we farmers ourselves are the 
ones to blame for having had so 
many lawyers in politics. Let the 
plain people rule in their own home 
local affairs—in school district, town- 
ship, county and state. Then it will 
be easy enough for them to rule in 
state and national affairs. Getting 
blue in the face over national poli- 
cies will not correct the common evil 
of misrepresentation in local affairs. 


phase 
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Upon 
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one 
may 
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workers, 
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The importance of pure water in 
dairying cannot be overemphasized. 
When there is the 

Pure Water slightest doubt as to 
Needed the purity of the sup- 

Sd ply the safe course is 

to avoid using from it until analysis 
has proved its innocence. Recent ex- 
aminations of water used in Cana- 
dian dairies suggest that American 
dairies may be no better. Of the 
shallow wells examined, 69% were 
polluted; 53% of the deep wells; 57% 
of the ~springs; and 75% of the 
streams. These startling revelations 
should prompt a challenge and a 
critical examination of all water that 
comes in contact with cans, bottles, 
vats and other utensils used in our 
dairies, creameries and cheese fac- 
tories. Apart from any possibility of 
disease transmission, the mere 
thought of impurity should impel 
analysis and rectification where this 
is necessary. The knowledge that 
dairy products are made in cleanly 
surroundings with clean utensils 





purified with positively pure water 
can be made one of the strongest 
points in the sale of those products, 
especially to private trade customers. 
Consumers will gladly pay for, and 
recommend to others, articles they 
know to be above réproach. The 
dairyman who will foretell any com- 
pulsory examination may not only 
make capital of the fact but he may 
thus prevent any possible publicity 
should the source of the water be 
found impure by some public official. 
It is the part cf wisdom to be fore- 
handed. 
a 

“Where can man borrow money 
from the postal savings bank on ftret 
mortgage on a farm?” 
asks a subscriber. He 
refers to our editorial 
discussion, abet a 
pointing out that de- 
posits in the departments of 
national banks, the deposits in 
postal savings banks, should be avail- 
able for loans on first mortgages on 
farms. Congress has as yet failed to 
carry out this suggestion. It is an 
important phase of the financia! re- 
form which should be effected. It is 
one of the things that this paper is 
working for in connection with such 
financial reform. It is part and par- 
cel of the whole subject which is be- 
ing discussed from time to time in 
our columns. As soon the presi- 
dential election is out of the way, all 
should unitedly move on congress to 
secure the necessary legislation. 


Phosphorus Makes Wheat Crop 


B. E, POWELL, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Postal Loans 
to Farmers 
year ago, tne 
savings 
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reported of the 1912 
the Illinois experi- 
ment fieldS under the direction of Dr 
Cyril G. Hopkins show that the ap- 
plication of. phosphorus to Illinois 
soils has increased the wheat yields 
from 14.4 to 28.9 bushels per acre. 
In the spring of 1912 the farmers of 
Illinois abandoned 5314%4% of their 
wheat acreage for other crops and 
the state bureau of statistics reported 
a promise of only 41% of a crop on 
the remaining acres, thus showing a 
prospect of less than one-fifth of a 
wheat crop as compared with a nor- 
mal season. 

In view of these facts the 
dous advantage secured by 
soil enrichment, as shown by 
from these experiment fields, ought 
to arouse the liveliest interest in the 
minds of producers and consumers of 
wheat. The reports are as follows: 


Wheat Yields Per Acre 

East central Illinois 
Unfertilized 
Organic manures ‘ 
Manures and lime 6.3 
Manures, lime and phosphorus 23.4 
Manures, lime, phosphorus and 

potassium 25.9 

Observe that phosphorus practical- 
ly saved the life of the wheat plant 
and made the difference between al- 
most no crop and a good crop. 


Results at Other Stations 
West central Illinois Ave bu 
Unfertilized 15.46 
Limestone 15.9 
Manures and limestone 20.8 
Manures, lime and phosphorus 27.4 
Manures, lime, phosphorus and 

potassium 
Southern Illinois 
Unfertilized 
Organic manures 
Manures and limestone 
Manures, lime and phosphorus 
Manures, lime, phosphorus and 

potassium 

AS a general average phosphorus 
doubled the crop, increasing thre yield 
from 14.4 bushels to 28.9 bushels per 
acre. These experiments have been 
in progress for several years, and the 
benefit of the permanent system of 
soil enrichment, including organic 
manures, limestone and phosphorus 
is becoming more marked year after 
year. 


Returns just 
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Separate the Sexes—When my 
chickens get about two months old, 
T separate the cockerels from the 
pullets and find that better results 
are thus obtained. One can push the 
cockerels for early broiling, and sel! 
them at a time when they command 
the highest market prices and are in 
great demand.—[Edward H. Quimby, 
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WALKS AND TALKS 
ON THE FARM 


He Works for Nothing 





Talking with a dairyman who 
makes milk for the metropolitan city 
market he said: “I am just discov- 
ering where I am at in making milk. 
I get a milk check once a month. I 
have 30 cows in milk and they bring 
me a pretty good sized check. When 
the check comes I cash it, go over to 
my feed deale pay him, pay my 
blacksmith, my laborer and the man 
of whom I occasionally buy cows, 
Now, would you think it, that check 
is about used up. And my boy, who 
helps me, and I have barely as much 
as if we worked for wages at our 
neighbor’s. This wcaldn’t be so bad, 
however, were I to get off with some 
profit for the feed.” 

“Don’t you count in the cost of 
pasture and of hay?” I asked. 

“Well, no,” he said, “I never have, 
That’s what started me to thinking. 
I have a good lot of hay and if I 
were to sell it at one-half the price 
it is now bringing I'd have more 
money than the cows bring me. And 
all that work—hard, trying, and seven 
days a week with long hours—would 
be spared us. Yes sir, I have been 
doing a lot of thinking; I know I am 
losing 2 cents on every quart I make, 
even if I fiure inthe hay and feed at 
small cost, and the labor of my boy 
and myself at the very lowest price.” 

“T am sure you are right,”’ I said. 
“T have figured a good deal myself. 
I am satisfied that on one-half the 
farms where milk is made to supply 
New York, that it is made at a loss. 
More than this,” I said, “I believe if 
it were not for the hens that the 
women folks raise, and the potatoes 
and the fruit, this portion of the milk 
producers would actually have less 
money at the end of the year than at 
the start.” 

“You are exactly right,” said my 
friend. ‘“‘We have convinced our- 
selves of that. If it were not for our 
two acres of apples and pears and 
the hens and vegetables, we couldn’t 
bring together enough to meet taxes, 
our feed bills, our extra labor and 
clothes.” 

Oversupply Is Milk Tendency 

Dairymen do this very thing. There 
is overproduction much of the time; 
hence you are at the mercy of the 
dealers. By ridding herds of these 
poor cows, you lose nothing for they 
will bring you no profit and you in- 
crease demand by limiting supply. 
The individual can get rid of these 
“dead beat” cows even though his 
neighbors don’t join with him at once 
without fear of loss or setback be- 
cause the “boarder” cows don’t pay 
anyway. You'll make more money, 
or rather clean up better at the end 
of the year, and then your neighbors 
will soon follow. Thus your start 
will benefit yourself, your neighbors 
and your fellows in the milk traffic 
business. If this plan is not reason- 
able, then don’t try it, don’t have 
anything to do with it; if, on the 
other hand, you think it is right, that 
it is sensible, that it is square, then 
start this fall and winter season with 
less cows, but only the best ones. 
Give them more feed, better care 
proportionately, and see if you don’t 
have less hard work, and if you don’t 
close the year better than you ever 
have done in the past. 

We've done a lot of talking about 
the manure the ows make—that it 
is worth while even if there is no 
profit in milk. That’s pure tommyrot. 
What -profit is all the manure made 
the past 25 years if the father’s chil- 
dren still work for board and clothes 
and the cows and the farm return 
even less than then? Our college 
professors have done too much talk- 
ing about this working for manure— 
let’s get manure but let’s insist on 
something else beside manure. Work- 
ing for wages in terms of manure 
will never elevate the dairy business, 
nor will it bring the ordinary com- 
forts, farm nveniences and oppor- 
tunities for family betterment that 
other lines of work offer with greater 
prospects of profit and success,— 
[cC. W. B.; 





No group of fruit growers has been 
uniformly successful until forced by 
disastrous individual sales to adopt 
co-operative principles and market 
their produce in union.—[Dr S. W. 
Fletcher, Virginia. 
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=~ Minnesota 


has millions of acres still awaiting the right kind 
of men to develop them and make them productive. 


@ Much progress has been made in building up Minnesota's 
farms, towns and villages, its schools and churches, its 
roads and bridges, its telephone lines and rural mail ser- 
vice—yet there are still too many large farms, and more 
farmers are needed to cultivate the soil as well as men to 


build up the towns. 


MINNESOTA and the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC 

BIG FORK & INT, FALLS 

and MINN. & INT, RAILWAYS? 


lands at low prices. 








@The Northern Pacific and Minnesota & 
International Railways have nearly 1,200 miles 
of steel highway in Minnesota, serving im- 
portant and growing cities and towns. Its 
arteries of travel pulsate day and night with 
the commerce and life of the commonwealth. 


@OPPORTUNITIES were never better in 
Minnesota, for the farmer, dairyman, mer- 
chant, manufacturer, artisan and investor, 


@ Send for free copy of our OPPORTUNITY 
book in which are listed Northern Pacific 
cities and towas in the state, with descriptions 
of conditions, needs, and names of Secretaries 
of Commercial Clubs, who will gladly help 
you to get located. 

@ Important notice to homesteaders: Recent 
revision of homestead law reduces period of 
Jequired residence from 5 to 3 years and allows 
5 months’ absence each year. Write quick 
for list of homestead lands adjacenttto North- 
ern Pacific, and full particulars. 


Cities, 


month. Write today to 


dairying and stock raising. 
April to November each year—write for information. 
@ Minnesota climate is healthful; 
Minnesota is a beautiful state, with rolling well-drained land 
and thousands of lakes, large and small, inviting to summer 
outings, boating and angling. The woods in the Northern 
part afford game of various kinds for the sportsman. 

@iIn short, Minnesota is a delightful place in which to work, 
to live and to enjoy life. 

@ The great markets in close prox- 

imity at the Head of the Lakes 

(Duluth-Superior) and the Twin 

(St. Paul- Minneapolis), 

offer a ready and convenient dis- 

posal of farm products. 


@Let us tell you more about the ‘‘bread 
and butter state” and the low round-trip 
Homeseekers’ Fares in effect to many 
points on ist and 3rd Tuesdays of each 


@ The northern part of the state is very largely a region of 
most fertile soil still unoccupied, where homeseekers can 
get government lands, or state lands, or cut-over timber 
These lands are specially valuable for 


Sales of state land are held 


the air dry and clear. 


L. J. BRICKER, Gen'l Immigration Agent 
or A. M. CLELAND, Gen'l Pass'r Agent 
Northern Pacific Ry.. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Northern Pacific Railway 


NOTE: Please mentiot title of this 





t and publication in which you saw it. 





' WE BUY OLD BAGs 
SOUND TORN 
We x... F. 
IROQUOIS BAG Co. 
723 Broadway, Buffale, 5. ¥. 


Reference Citizens Bank 














Repeating Rifles = Wanted 


There are more Winchester rifles used for hunting than any 
other make, Why is this? It is because they are so generally 


satisfactory. Experienced shooters know Winchester rifles 
can be depended upon absolutely. » Then again they are made 
in all calibers arid styles, suitable for shooting any kind of 
game. Fora good sportsmanlike rifle that shoots strong and 
accurately, and gives years of service, no rifle can beat the 
Winchester. No need to hesitate in buying a rifle—get a 
Winchester, Always use Winchester cartridges in Winchester 
rifles as they are made for each other and hence give best results, 
Send postal for complete illustrated catalog. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO, New Haven, Conn. 
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Farm Life Series 


Profitable Poultry 
~ Production 


By M. G. KAINS, Poukry Editor Orange 
Judd Weeklies 


This book shows 
how poultry can be 
made more profit- 
able. The essential 
features of the so- 
called systems of 
poultry raising — 
such as Corning, 
Philo, Rhode Is- 
land farming, 
South re soft 
roosterraising ,and 
co-operative buy- 
ing and selling of 
poultry supplies 

Ms and products—are 
presented. Topics, such as the location of 
yards, houses, fixtures, and handy devices, 
business breeds, maintaining health in = 
flock, fattening ducks, geese, tu 
guineas, etc., are discussed fully and 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH 


This book contains 288 pages, is handsomely bound 
in green vellum -_ library style, Sx7% inches, 
printed on fine pa from clean, new type, and ts 
beautifully illustrated, both in the text and with 
half-tone inserts on heavy coated paper. It ts given 
with a subscription—not sold—and this edition was 
prepared especially for our subscribers. It surpasses 
anything that has ever been ppt out in connection with 
a subscription offer, and is a credit to any library. 
The regular edition sells for $1.50. 


Given upon request to every subscriber 


who sends $1.00 in payment for his subscription to 
this journal for the coming year. New subscribers 
may have the book on the same terms. When this 
offer is accepted, no other book or poaten's can be 
had except uyon payment of additional * sub- 
scription. This book is not sold alone, a - on 
pe Be ie conpestien with a ein a oe 

e box and the pi may be sent to erent 
addresses if desired. Adress all orders to 


American Agriculturist 
315 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y, 
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NEW YORK EDITION 


Not only is the Empire state the 
imperial state of the nation, but the 
indicator also of progress of every de- 
scription. New York is second to no 
state in any respect. For the farm 
population within these borders Amer- 
ican Agriculturist edits and sends 
abroad this edition, heaped to the brim 
with information of grain and fruit 
growing, trucking, dairying, poultry 
raising, co-operation, agricultural news 
and other items of agricultural inter- 
est. I urge readers to send me news 
notes relative to farm crops and meet- 
ings, that we may print them. This 
affords you an opportunity to present 
the favorable aspect of your own com- 
munity to other farmers. Make use of 
these columns to the utmost limit. 


ChartealiQurhott- 


Editor American Agriculturist. 


Light Hop Crop Assured sigs 


The past few weeks in New York 
have largely reduced the condition 
and size of an earlier promising hop 
crop. This is brought out very mark- 
edly by the large number of replies 
of American Agriculturist correspond- 
ents. The weather earlier in the 
season was not favorable to hop 
growth because of the long, dry, hot 
period in June and July. Blue mold 
appeared to threaten the crop fairly 
early this season, but it was thought 
the mold would not develop rapidly 
because of the drouth. When -the 
wet period did come, however, the 
growth of the mold was remarkable. 
The damage to the crop by mold is 
not as great, however, as that done 
by drouth. Although the trend of a 
large number of replies is very pes- 
simistic there are many crops of hops 
showing extra quality and many up 
to the 10-year average. 

On the Pacific coast growers are 
having difficulty in securing hands for 
picking the crop. Last year it was 
claimed there were so many pickers 
in the field that it was with difficulty 
that many of them earned wages. 
Recent sales of hops in Oregon had 
been at 20 cents per pound. 

The growers are, in the vicinity of 
Portlandville, writes C. D. McLaury, 
finishing hop picking today (Sept 2 
and tomorrow. I find nearly all 
have picked considerably less hops 
than in 1911. In no case has the 
yield of 1911 been exceeded. A num- 
ber of yards have fallen short 30% 
and even more. 

There is at least one-fifth of the 
yards in this town that have produced 
no hops at all, not having been sul- 
phured. It has been thoroughly 
demonstrated this year that where 
sulphur has been consistently used, 
beginning early and continuing 
through to picking, the blue mold 
will do no damage. 

There are yards lying almost side 
by side, the one not sulphured an 
absolute failure and the one _ sul- 
phured producing a good quality of 
hops. It has cost to sulphur the hops 
approximately 2 cents per pound for 
sulphur alone, to which must be 
added the cost of applying same. 

The hops produced in Otsego Co 
are of very good quality this year; 
that is, the yards that have been 
properly cared for as above specified. 

There is no doubt that this crop is 
the lightest harvested in this county 
during the past five years and will 
not exceed one-half of the crop of 





We understand that offers have 
been made from 20 to 25 cents per 
pound. 

Hop picking is under way, writes 
Barner Aker of East Cobleskill, .v Y, 
and will prove a very light crop. The 
hop crop of Schoharie Co will not 
exceed 60% of that of last year. 
While a little blue moid has been 
prevalent in most all yards the light 
crop has been more especially due to 
dry weather. The quality of the crop 
will be equally as good as that of 
other years. Many of the hops will 
be especially fine. Have heard of 
30c being offered for early hops. No 
offers for late hops yet. 

Mold Injures Crop 

Hops are coming down lighter 
than anticipated. Picking slow and 
some yards will not be picked at all. 
It cannot exceed 65% of last year’s 
crop. Blue mold has been common 
and has developed in yards where it 
did not exist last year. Black mold 
and vermin are prevalent, and qual- 
ity will be below that of last year. 
First of new crop sold in this county 
brought 25c p lb—[J. F., Worces- 
ter, N Y,. 

We are now in the midst of the hop 
harvest and growers are finding the 
crop to be even lighter than was an- 
ticipated. The harvest generally will 
be finished by Sept Not much 
more than 50% of last year’s crop 
will be gathered, due to the severe 
drouth. Very little damage resulted 
from blue mold.—[D. L. R., Coble- 
skill, N Y. 

‘Weather 


«conditions - through Aug: is 


IN THE EMPIRE STATE 


did not prove favorable for hops, as 
blue mold appeared, keeping growers 
busy spraying with sulphur. In 
some yards lice and black mold have 
a'so appeared, which have seriously 
affected the quality. Picking is now 
well advanced and will be finished 
Sept 7 if weather continues favorable. 
The yield will be 50% of an average 
crop. Buyers are not active.—[L. 
W. G., Bouckville, N Y 

Picking is in progress. Growers 
are securing from 35 to 50% as many 
Ibs p acre as the 1911 yield. Much 
damage to the crop frem drouth and 
blue mold, Many acres will not be 
harvested. The crop has been de- 
stroyed by mold. Lice for the last 
two weeks have been rapidly increas- 
ing. Damp, cloudy weather is. re- 
sponsible for much black mold. Very 
few choice export hops will be har- 
vested and conservative estimates of 
the probable yield indicate a crop for 
the state of about 25,000 bales.—[E. 
S., Worcester, N ° 
The 1912 crop will be the smallest 
in the Empire state that I have ever 
khown. I think there will not be over 
15,000 bales harvested, I have just 
rea: of one sale of hops in Waterville 
at 25c p Ib. We had no rain_ to 
speak of since the last of June. That 
I think is the greatest cause of our 
small crop. We have had some blue 
mold, but that has not done much 
harm where sulphur spraying was 
done.—[D. W. M., Richfield Springs, 
i - 


Drouth Cuts Totals 
Weather has been unfavorable for 
hop growth, yield about one-half of 
last year’s. Some yards bedly af- 
fected by mold. Many growers fin- 
ished picking. Quality will be uneven. 


y 


No offers for the crop.—[G. V. V., 


-Canajoharie, N Y. 


Crop light but in good condition, 
Weather unfavorable. No blue mold. 
[H. D. N., Norwich, N Y. 

Crop. being harvested. Coming 
down very ht, about half of last 
year’s. Quality poor, early picking 
making them immature.—[C. F., 
Cobleskill, N Y. 


Beans High, Crop Still Uncertain 


Field beans constitute a highly im- 
portant money crop in two states, 
Michigan and New York. This re- 
lates particularly to the small va- 
rieties; lima beans are grown exten- 
sively in a few counties in California. 
The outlook for the 1912 bean crop 
is still somewhat uncertain, and the 
situation a very interesting one. 
Prices are the highest in years and 
the demand has been so urgent un- 
der conditions of depleted supplies 
(following, last season’s short crop) 
that unusually large quantities of 
foreign beans have come into this 
country. A year ago the bean crop 
of Michigan and New York was hurt 
through drouth conditions and final- 
ly through excessive moisture at 
time of harvest. 

Under the stimulus of reasonably 
good prices, a full acreage was put 
in for the crop of 1912. In Michigan 
white beans are very largely in vogue. 
In New York much attention is given 
to red sorts such as the kidney. This 
year the acreage in some parts of 
the state shows a ‘sharp increase in 
red kidney and only a normal area 
under white beans. As a whole the 
bean acreage is practically a _ full 
one, 

The feature of the crop at the 
opening of September is the surpris- 
ing amount of rain which covered 
the bean territory of Michigan and 
New York during the opening of this 
month, The crop is late at best. 
Growers want four to six weeks of 
good weather, with plenty of sun- 
shine from now on, to insure the 
right maturing of the crop and its 
harvest. Prices as above noted are 
high, white beans being quoted in 
the New York wholesale market 
around $5.50 to 6 p 100 pounds for 
best pea beans; $4 to 4.50 for foreign 
sorts, 

Direct from Bean Growers 

Navy beans looking fine, but will 
need four weeks to mature, Then 
the yield will run 15 to 25 bus if 
frosts will hold off.—f[D. L. P., Mid- 
dleport, N Y. 

Full acreage of beans for coming 
crop, 80% red varieties, balance pea 
and yellow eye. Conditions are fa- 
vorable but. season backward. No 
price yet established.—[B. & M., Pal- 
myra, N Y. 

My beans are red kidney and the 
best of growth but must have sun- 
shine to ripen.—[A. F. R., Penn 
Yan, N Y 

Field beans are looking well but 
owing to cold, rainy Aug are very 
late; need four to six weeks of good 
weather without frost to secure the 
crop. About average acreage here.— 
[M. L. G:, Groveland, N Y. 

Crop as a whole not promising. 
One prominent grower and dealer 

Says one-third of the acreage will be 
a total failure. We are having too 
much rain for that portion of the 
bean crop which should mature. No 
sales hiave been made so far as I 
know.—[S. C. B., Medina, N Y. 

Acreage of beans in this leality is 





in excess of last year, red kidney 60%, 
White Imperial 30%, pea beans 10%. 
Crop looking well, no price.—[C. T. 
B., Sodus, N Y. 

Field beans 
half a normal crop.—{[J. 
Mich, 

Bean acreage here a full one, crop 
as a whole extremely late due to un- 
favorable weather and outcome un- 
certain.—[W. C., Linwood, N Y. 

3ean crop will be late owing to 
late planting and subsequent rainy 
weather. Acreage about the same as 
last year but rate of yield will be 
smaller. S. & A., Newark, N Y. 

Pea beans very uncertain. Con- 
tinued rains have kept the vines 
green. Prospects for harvesting not 
very good.—[E. W. B., Fowlerville, 
Mich, 


will not average over 
J. B., Caro, 





Butter and Cheese Scoring Contest 


At the Avgust scoring contest held 
in the dairy department of the New 
York state college of agriculture in 
Ithaca only one cheese was entered. 
On it F. E. Barrett of Brookfield, N Y, 
scored 93%, fat 30.3, moisture 43.8. 
Fourteen packages of butter were en- 
tered. The following makers’ products 
scored 90 or more: 

Contestants and Butter Scores 
Salt Water 
F. S. Wright of Meridale 94 2.4 13.6 
Strykersville creamery association of 
Strykersville 


G. A. Fuller of Holland 90 
Eucephus Becker of eres Pa. aoe 
H. 


SS Bere. 
 Cotototrsa 
~ Brow 


- 
Luce & Kaple of dept of ceny 
industry, Ithaca +9 





Injured Crops in Livingston Co— 
Owing to continued wet weather bar- 
ley, oats and wheat in fields are ma- 
terially injured in this vicinity. The 
apple crop is good. Potatoes have 
grown rapidly of late and farmers 
are encouraged. Threshing has com- 
menced and the yield is quite satis- 
factory. The corn crop has a large 
yield of stalks, but a small yield of 
ears, owing to the early drouth and 
cool weather. Hay pressing is being 
done on many farms and buyers are 
paying $14 to $15 p ton. 

Oswego Co—Several new silos are 
being contemplated, some are being 
built. Delos Hart has built a new 
stable and repaired his barn. No 
damaging frosts have occurred yet. 
Winter rye has been sown, The 
weather although rather cool is in- 
creasing the corn and, buckwheat 
prospects. The buckw heat ac reage is 
extra large this year. Corn will need 
favorable weather until Oct 1 to ripen 
properly. If we get it we will have 
more corn this year than was ex- 
pected earlier in the season. The 
whistle of the steam thresher is often 
heard. Potatoes are growing fast as 
blight has not killed the vines yet. 
Oswego county pomona grange meets 
in Mexico Sept 10. Milk at Mallory 
cheese factory paid the patrons $1.29 
for July. 

Plowing Good in Niagara Co— 

armers are busy preparing ground 
for winter wheat sowing. Occasional 
rains making plowing good. Wheat 
is 98c p bu, corn 80 to 90c, eggs 22 to 
25e p doz. County fair attendance 
was hurt by the unsettled conditions 
of the weather. Grain threshing is 
in full sway. Oats are yielding well 
but wheat is a poor yield. Peaches 
are coming on fine but late in ma- 
turing. 

Farm Names in Ulster Co—Two 
farm names have been registered in 
accordance with the present law of 
legislature. They were Lofin Dell 
farm of Luella Pierce of Highlavd 
and Evergreen farm of Montgomery 
Schuyler, Jr, of Ulsterville. Judge 
John G. Van Etten’s barn near La- 
montville, was recently burned with 
a loss of $10,000. Hepworth & Son of 
Marlboro won several fruit prizes 
at the Orange county fair held at 
Middletown. They made 20 entries 
fin the apple exhibit and carried off 
12 prizes. In pears they made 10 
entries and carried off eight prizes, 
also the first prize for the collection 
of pears. In grapes 12 entries were 
made, the Marlboro fruit growers 
winning 10. prizes, besides second 
prize for best collection. 

Big Bean Crop in Genesee Co— 
Threshing season has commenced. 
Wheat yield is not very good, with 
much chess and long john. Oats are 
yielding from 50 to 75 bus p acre. 
Wheat started.at 95c p bu, oats at 
50c. Beans are ripening, with indi- 
cations of a large crop. Had rain 
nearly every day in Aug. State road 
between Leroy and Batavia is nearly 
finished. 


Bad Storms in §$t Lawrence Co— 
Lots of grain still to harvest. Oats 
ard barley are much later than usual 
owing to the late and wet spring. 
Trey will not average over % the 
u*val crop. Potatoes are doing 
finely and outlook for large crop is 
excellent. Tops are green and no 
blight to be seen. Corn is very back- 
ward. It needs a month of good 
weather to mature it fit even for 
silage. Some early cut barley is 
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thresheé and this yields fairly well 
Patten Bros near Lawrenceville are 
building two silos, Work is being 
pushed on the new state road. They 
expect to reach Lawrenceville this 
fall. The two big electrical storms 
on the nights of Aug 24 and 26 burned 
many buildings in this section, the 
destruction being the greatest in 
Franklin Co. 

Oats Uneven in Steuben Co—Oats 
are ripening very uneven and a ‘fair 
crop of buckwheat is growing very 
rapidly; so are potatoes. Apples are 
a light crop, as also plums and pears. 
Bees are doing well, as there_are lots 
of clover blossoms, Farmers have 
saved a lot of grass seed and will not 
have to buy much next season. Cows 
are gaining in their milk, which is 
bringing a good price. Butter is 3lc, 
cheese 15c, 

Wyoming Co—Crops look very 
much better since the recent rains. 
Farmers think that these rains will 
be a great help to late potatoes and 
corn, Some farmers have finished 
harvesting and those who sowed their 
grain late have not begun yet. Most 
oats that have been threshed are 
yielding quite good for the dry 
weather. Cows are not doing very 
well. Switzer cheese company paid 
$1.25 p 100 lbs for July milk. Eggs 
are 25c p doz, gluten feed $28 p ton, 
bran $24 and screening feed $20. 
Some farmers are selling off stock 
On account of not having feed enough 
to winter them. Apple crop looks 
quite good as well as late potatoes. 
Potato bugs are still causing trouble 
in some places. 

Franklin Co—Weather conditions 
have been far from good for cutting 
and getting grain in the barns. A ter- 
rible electric storm visited Burke, 
Barns were struck by lightning and 
burned, Blight is getting in its work 
in some of the potato fields. Corn and 
potatoes have been growing wel since 
the weather has been warmer. Some 
tell of slight frosts, but have not seen 
any. Some fields of buckwheat are 
looking fine, and if frost holds off a 
very good yield may be expected. 

Steuben Co—It is very wet in Steu- 
ben. Harvest work goes very slow. 
Pastures are good and cows are hold- 
ing to their normal flow of milk. Po- 
tatoes look the most promising that 
they have for many years. There has 
not been anything to retard the growth 
this season. Corn is very late. Buck- 
wheat has a large growth of straw, 
and if frost holds off will be a full 
crop, Apples will be a full crop. 

Oneida Co—Weather has been fa- 
vorable for the growth of pastures 
anc feed, and the yield of milk has 
kept up well. The corn crop has 
shown considerable improvement and 
should frost hold off the yield will be 
much better than had been expected. 


New York Cheese Markets 


At Utica, N Y, Sept 2, there were 
frosts in this dairy section the past 
week, but they did little damage to 
pasture. The yield of milk continues 
fully up to the normal, The prices of 
cheese on the board today were the 
same as last week. The official transac- 
tions were: Small colored 2450 bxs 
and small white 1075 bxs, all at 14%c 
p lb. The curb sales were at 15\c. 
The sales of butter were 175 pkgs at 
28c p lb 

At Watertown, N Y, Sept 2—Sat- 
urday’s sales of cheese on the local 
market aggregated 6000 bxs at 15'¢c. 
The cheese has adopted a resolution 
establishing a quotation committee 
for the board, consisting of three 
buyers and three salesmen. The new 
rule went into effect Aug 31. 


Ohio Celebrates 


{From Page 185.] 

many thousands of square feet outside 
about on the grounds. The variety 
far exceeded former years. Many 
men and enterprising concerns showed 
here for the first time. The display 
varied and was more representative 
than in past years, 

Many novel devices as labor-saving 
features were on exhibit as well as 
the old standard implements and ,tools 
prepared for every distinct feature of 
farming. Tractors, steam and gaso- 
line, hay balers, hay shred- 
ders, cutters, silos and other heavy 
tools and. implements were demon- 
strated by many makers. The auto- 
mobile exhibit was far in excess of 
any previous state fair. The keenest 
interest was manifest by thousands of 
Ohio farmers, since in this state the 
number of automobiles that are des- 
tined to be used on the farms within 
the next two or three years will be 
doubled. 








loaders, 





Rains in Brooke Co—Rains of the 
past two months in Brooke Co have 


been the worst ever experienced, and 
have done great damage to the oats 
crop, cornfields and roads. However 
it has made the corn and potato crop 
and also helped the meadow and pas- 
ture land. Ground isin the very finest 
condition for poupe Live stock is 
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searce and high. The farmers have 
not been caught “napping” this year 
like last, so have plety of corn, sor- 
ghum and millet to feed all the stock 
they have. The peach crop is a fail- 
ure. The apple crop is not as great 
as last year, but the apples are better, 
being smooth and of a better size. The 
large barn on the experimental farm 
at Bethany college has been com- 
pleted. 

Building Brick Road—Farmers are 
bothered in Summit Co to get oats dry 
on account of rains, which have also 
done damage to the roads, County 
commissioners are building 5 miles of 
brick road south of the county seat. 
Many are using a great deal of lime 
on wheat ground for clover the com- 
ing year. White grubs are damaging 
potatoes. 

Oats Still on Shock—Weather con- 
tinues wet in Medina Co with much 
oats in the field on shock yet. Cutting 
oats was an uphill job this year as the 
ground was very wet, Late potato 
crop is promising. The usual amount 
of wheat, will not be sown this fall. 
Some hay is being baled. Buyers are 
offering $13 p ton. The continued rains 
have improved the prospects for corn, 
Some roads are being piked in the vi- 
cinity of West Salem. 

Splendid Oats Yield—Oats threshing 
is about half done in Wood Co. Weath. 
er is unfavorable for threshing, Yield 
is splendid, some reporting as high as 
90 bus p acre. Farmers’ elevator at 
Haskins is doing a good business, 
Corn is doing well and will make @ 
fair crop if season is long enough. Not 
much plowing for wheat yet. 

Grapes Abundant—Plenty of rain in 
Brown Co. Corn is fine. Some good 
tobacco and an abundance of grapes. 

Record Oats Crop—Still having good 
rains in Washington Co. Good corn 
crop is assured as far as moisture is 
concerned. Another week will about 
finish threshing. Wheat is making 
from 8 to 30 bus p acre, Largest crop 
of oats in many years, Much straw is 
being baled. A good crop of apples 
of fine quality. 

Half a Corn Crop—Rain has dam- 
aged much grain in Allen Co that is 
not yet threshed. Corn will not make 
over a half crop It will require good 
weather and a late season for corn to 
ripen as the cool nights and rainy 
weather hold corn back. There will 
be some clover cut for seed. New 
meadows for next year look well. Pas- 
ture is good and stock is doing well. 

Potatoes Blighted—Very wet in Me- 
dina Co. Potatoes are badly blighted 
and rotting . Some oats: standing in 
shock. Corn is doing well, but is late. 
Pastures are good. Apples are a fair 
crop. 

Large Timothy Seed Yield—Harvest 
days are over, excepting corn, and all 
erops but wheat have been very good 
in Mahoming Co, Hay was the best 
in Mahoning Co. Hay was the best 
vested for seed, both with wheat and 
from the meadow. One 12-acre wheat 
field yielded 52 bus wheat and 90 of 
timothy and others nearly equal 
amounts. A good many oats were 
sown with the feeling that we al- 
ways sow oats and always should 
whether it is late in the season or 
not, and out of despair has come the 
best crop in years, 55 bus, being an 
average and .t least 10 bus above the 
usual crop for this section. The corn 
crop depends largely on how soon 
killing frosts come, Silage corn 
promises to be unusually heavy. 
Apples are plentiful. No peaches. 
Plums are a small crop. Potatoes 
will be a heavy crop if the continued 
rains do not last too long. 

Clinton Co—Threshing is done ex- 
cepting some timothy. Wheat was poor 
in quality and did not yield much. 
The oats crop was fine and made a 
good yield and sold at 28c p bu from 
the machine. Wheat varied in price, 
according to quality, 75c to $1 p bu. 
Been very showery, which has been 
a good thing for the corn crop, Corn 
has been doing very well and looks 
now like we would have some corn, 
more than what was expected.— 
[J. H. 8. 

Cuyahoga Co—Plenty of rain, weath. 
er is somewhat warmer. Corn looks 
pocr, on account of the “heavy rains. 
Lots of oats are still standing, are 
turning out good, retail at 45c p bu. 
White grubs are working on potatoes. 
Corn and strawberries have complete- 
ly destroyed some fields of corn and 
rew strawberry beds. The farmers in 
and around Independence have formed 
a stock company to put up and oper- 
ate a kraut and pickle factory at 
Thornburg. Potatoes look like a big 
crop now, selling at 90c p bu. 


Gallia Co—Threshing has beén 
doné. Wheat did not turn out as good 
i3 usual, but had pretty fair crop of 
oats. There has been some pretty 
hot weather lately. Good steers sell 
at 5 to 5%c p Ib. Veal calves have 
been as high as 10c, but are lower 
now. All kinds of cattle scarce. Late 
peaches are ripe. 


BUSINESS NOTICE 


“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it.” 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Corn Eared Well—The weather is 
very dry just now in Hardy Co, 
though until three weeks ago there 
was an abundance of rain. Corn has 
eared well. The crop is better than 
was expected. Grass has made an 
excellent growth, 

Wheat an Average Crop—Wheat is 
about an average crop and of good 
quality in Wayne Co. Corn is good 
on some of the best land, which was 
well cultivated, but light on thin land 
and where it was not well cultivated, 
Meadows were only a common crop. 
Hay was weedy and some spoiled with 
rain while harvesting. Potatoes and 
all kinds of fruit are abundant. Cat- 
tle are scarce and high. Demand for 
hogs is increasing rapidly. Good 
lambs brought ic p lb from July 15 
to Aug 15. Much rain and pastures 
are fine. 

Peaches Small in Lewis Co—There 
has been considerable rain during 
the last few weeks so that hay har- 
vesting has been a very difficult mat- 
ter. Besides, much hay has been 
damaged by the wet weather. Peach- 
es are plentiful but small. Pasture 
is good and steck looks good. Ap- 
ples are pientiful. Corn looks fairly 
well and beans are a good crop. 

Good Corn Crop—Raining all the 
time in Mason Co. Corn crop is good. 
Early potatoes were about half a crop. 
Late ones are fine. A fair fruit crop. 
Hay is all up in good shape. 

Good Growing Weather—Having 
rain enough to make good growing 
weather in Jackson Co, Corn is filling 
out, and will make a bumper crop. 
Oats never were better. Some oats 
and wheat were damaged by rain be- 
fore threshing. Best wheat in many 
years. Pastures are fine, but there 
are few cattle. 

Big Fruit Crops—Weather is very 
rainy in Cabell Co. Plenty of pasture. 
Hay crop is good and put up in fine 
condition. Corn looks well, especially 
on hill land. Stalks are high and have 
eared well. Apple and peach crops 
are the largest perhaps ever known 
in this section Watermelon crop is 
good, but late. Owing to size of fruit 
crop and low prices a large amount 
is being canned for family use. 

Corn Needs Sunshine—August was 
so wet that hay and oats have been 
harvested with difficulty in Nicholas 
Co. Corn is good but needs more 
sunshine just now. Fruit of ali kinds 
is plentiful. Tomatoes have blighted 
so badly that hardly any have ripened 
this year. Spraying seems to have 
no effect. Potatoes are a good crop. 
Wheat and oats are threshing out 
well, Fall pastures are promising a 
good growth. Cattle and sheep are 
scarcer in market than for many 
years. The coal miners’ strike in the 
great Kanawha valley has caused a 
decline in price of farm products, as 
this region supplies the miners to a 
large extent. 

More Grain Than Usual—Grain is 
all threshed :n Pocahontas Co. Wheat 
is about 28 bus p acre and oats 5) 
bus. Potatoes are good. Weather 
has been very hot and dry, but 
everything looks good. More grain 
in this county than for many years. 

Too Dry to Plow—Needing rain in 
Monroe Co. Pastures are short. Too 
dry to plow for wheat in many places. 
Threshing is nearly done and the 
best crop for many years. Corn is 
well eared but a poor stand in many 
fields. 

Potatoes and Apples Fine—Corn 
crop is not as good as last year in 
Kanawha Co. Potatoes and apples 
are extra good. Grapes are plentiful. 

Dry Weather Hurt Corn—Corn has 
been damaged very much by the dry 
weather in Greenbrier Co. Wheat 
is. threshing well, yield being better 
than last year. Apple crop is very 
heavy, though in sections was dam- 
aged by hail. Oats crop is the best 
we have had for several years, and 
selling at 40c p bu. Cattle are high. 
Feeders will be very scarce this fall. 
Pastures are in fair condition. 


Rain Prevents Harvest—Fruits are 
abundant in Nicholas Co, apples and 
peaches being the leading crops. The 
unlimited amount of rain has pre- 
vented much harvesting. Everything 
looks good. 

Abundant Feed Assured—Hay har- 


vesting is about over in Roane Co, 
although much delayed by wet weath- 
er. Feed will surely be abundant this 
year, as meadow grass was good, and 
no better corn crop has ever been 
produced. The warm and damp 
summer has eaused the prdduction of 
the best of pasturage. All lve stock 
is in good condition. Calves are be- 
ing sold at from $12 to $20 ea. 


OHTO—At Cleveland, live fowls 
whe p Ib, gpitees en young ducks 
and geese 15c, eggs ec p doz, ap- 
ples $2@2.50 p bbl, white potatoes 86c 
p bu, sweets Pg bbl, onions 1.40 p 
100 Ibs, cabbage $ p 100 hds, carrots 
10c p doz behs, tomatoes 25¢e p %-bu 
bskt, beets 40c p bu, No 2 red wheat 
1.12%, mae oats 85% c, coarse mid- 
dlings 26.50 p ton. ” 


The concern that gives you the 
greatest engine value for the least 
money is going to receive your 
order. That’s the reason we expect 
to ship you a Gasoline Engine. 


Our Economy Engine is equal to the best engine 
ever made, always exceeds its rated horse power, 
and still you can buy it for less than the cost of 
an ordinary engine. There is a reason of course. 
Turn to pages 1384 to 1392 of our latest Big 
General Catalog and note the description of the 
Economy Engines, ‘and our method of selling. 
Any Economy Engine from one to ten-horse 
power shipped on 60 days’ trial and as low in 
price as $26.95. Every one of these engines is 
backed by Sears, Roebuck and Co.’s world stand- 
ard guarantee. Consider this and compare prices. 


If you haven’t a copy of our Big General Catalog just write 


**ECONOMY ENGINES”? on a postal card and sign your 
name and address. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago 





“\. The Best Boot 
\s For the Farmer 


Every farmer wants the rubber boot 


That Fits Right, when he tramps over hum- 
mocks, or spades a ditch. 

That will mot leak when he has to wade a 
brook, or slosh through a low meadow. 
That keeps his feet warm, even in the cold, 
frozen yard at dawn. 


Then here it is: 
Woonsocket 


ELEPHANT HEAD 
Rubber Boots 


They are made to fit any foot, just as carefully as a fine shoe. 
They are given extra reinforcement at all 

wearing points. Positively waterproof under 

the roughest kind of working conditions, 

Wade and tramp all day through brooks, mud 

and slush and stil! your feet are warm and dry. 

Lined with thick, warm, high grade wool, 


“LOOK FOR THE ELEPHANT HEAD 


Back of every boot bearing this trademark 
is 4 7 acentury’s boot making experi- 


ence. Your dealer can supply you—order 
your pair today. sh for Woonsockets. 


WOONSOCKET RUBBER CO., Woonsocket, R. 1. 








NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


Agricultural and Industrial Exposition 
Syracuse—September 9-10-11-12-13-14 


HIGHEST-CLASS AMUSEMENT 
FEATURES 
Conway’s Concert Band 
Evening Karnivail Spectacles 





DEMONSTRATIONS AND 
ILLUSTRATED LECTURES IN 
MANY DEPARTMENTS 
Change of Program each Day 














GREAT OPEN AIR HORSE 
AND CATTLE SHOWS 


GRAND CIRCUIT RACES 


Introducing 
and Pacers 


AEROPLANE RACES DAILY 


AVIATION MEET 
Open to World Competition 
in Connection with Military 
Symkhaha, September 14. Five 
Airships in Spectacular Contests. 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOB BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH CONE YEAR AGO 





Cattle, 
Per_100 lbs 
1912 1911 


$8.20 


L § 10.25 = 8. 
Pittsburg 10.4 8.00 





At Chicago, a new high record 
beef cattle was made Aug 2 when 
38 beeves averaging 1506 lbs sold at 
$10.65 p 100 ibs. W. T. Brown of 
Jamesport, Mo, recently marketed 
19 head averaging close to 1115 lbs, 
vhich brought the high figure of 
0.55. <A string of 58 averaging 1465 
ibs, owned by James Stamp of Keota, 
a, also sold at the latter figure. The 
spread of 9@9.85 takes the bulk of 
good to choice handy weight steers, 
while 8.00@8.90 buys a medium qual- 
ity corn-fed lot. The biggest share of 
“rassers and short-fed light steers, 
neluding a smalhl quota of yearlings, 
recently sold at 7.75@8.35. A new rec- 
ord price was recently ¢ established for 
range steers, 9.50 having been paid 
5r a Mont lot. 

Beef steers, choice to prime 
Beef steers, medium to 
Beef steers, common to 
Yearlings 
Rangers. 

Beef cows, common to selected 
Vat heifers, good to choice 
Heifers, selected 


9.00@10.6 
-25@ 
1.40@ 
00 
.0@ 
5.00 
5.00@ 
0 
HOG 
5.25@ 
i0@ 


medium 


Feeders 
Canners and cutters 
(400d to prime vez 
Bulls .. 
Arrivals of corn-fed butcher stock 
are none too heavy, and choice heif- 
ers in odd lots have sold up to $8; 
those yearlings showing prime quality 
and selling up to 9 or higher are few 
n number. Most of the useful sorts 
of killing heifers are quoted at 5.40 
@®7, with ripe, good, fat grassers land- 
ng around 5.65@6, plain and com- 
mon killing class of grass heifers 
4.50 @4.90. The bull market has taken 
on more strength, due largely to 
lighter receipts and the presence of 


eastern buyers. 

The $9 hog, which had been ex- 
pected for some time, arrived on the 
Chicago market Aug 26. His shadow 
had not been seen since Oct 29, 1910, 
vhen $9.40 was paid for the best 
wine arriving. Several lots of hogs 
the last week of Aug just past sold 
at 9 p 100 Ibs, these largely young, 
ight hogs, generally suitable for ship- 
ping purposes. 

A string of Mont wethers averag- 
ing a little above 100 lbs each brought 
about $4.15; some yearlings sold at 
5.75. Feeders are meeting an excel- 
lent demand at a spread of 3.60@ 
4.35, yearling feeders 4.50@5.30, plain 
fed wethers 3.90@4.30, range wethers 
3.60@4.35, good to prime yearlings 
4.85@5.30. In recent receipts, Ida 
sheep and lambs have made up a fair 
percentage. A lot of mixed ewes and 
wethers sold at 7. Range Jambs are 
quoted at 6.50@7.15, natives 5.50@7. 
Native ewes +1 $3.10@ 4.00 
Yearlings 4.50@ 5.40 
Western « 4.00@ 4.35 
Range . 3.60@ 4.30 
Bucks 2.50@ 3.00 


Cull sheep e 2.00@ 
« 6.50@ 


wethers 


Feeding lambs 5.75@ 6.50 


The Horse Market 


At Chicago, prices continue steady 
on all grades of horses and the pres- 
ence of a large number of eastern 
buyers, although they are careful in 
making bids, lends some strength to 
the market. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, Sept 2—Last 
week after Mcnday receipts of cattle 
weer moderate; top steers held up firm 
to close, but common to fair fell off 
at the close 10@25c; bulls on light re- 
ceipts advanced 25@40c, closing 
strong; cows (thin cows excepted) 
closed 10@15c higher. Receipts of 
calves were light after Monday and 
market ruled strong for all sorts. The 
selling range for the week was: Steers 
$5.10 @9.25, oxen and stags 4.10@ 7.60, 
pulls 3.: 25 @6.50, cows 2.28@6.25, heif- 
ers 4.25@8, veals 8@12.25, culls 6@ 
8.50, grassers 4@5.50, buttermilks 5.50 
6.50, southern-fed calves 6@9, no 
westerns. Milch cows were higher at 
20@75 p head. 

Today there were 60 cars of cattle 
and 2575 calves on sale. Steers slow 
at the start, but more active later and 
steady to 10c higher; bulls in good de. 
mand and 10@15c higher; cows also 
active and 10@15c higher. Veals less 
active and generally 25c lower; grass- 
ers and buttermilks 25@i0c lower; no 
western calves, Steers av 970 to 1350 
lbs sold at $6.65@9.25 p 100 lbs, in- 
cluding 11 cars W Va, 1150 to 1350 Ibs, 
7.25 @9.25, 19 cars Va, 970 to 1313 Ibs, 
6.65@9.10, car Ky, 1164 Ibs, 7.55. Bulls 
sold at 3.90@6, cows 2.50 @ 6.35, oxen 
6.40, veals 8@11.75, a few 12, culls 6@ 
... grassers 4@5.25, buttermilks 
5.25 @6. 

Sheep after last Monday held up 
steady. Best’ lambs held up fairly 
well until Wednesday when there was 
a little easier feeling; closed 10@15c 
lower. The selling range for the week 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


was: Sheep $1@4.25, lambs 4@8.25, 
yearlings 4@5.50. Today there were 
44 cars of stock on sale. Handy sheep 
were just about steady; heavy ewes 
and coarse sheep slow and easier; 
lambs opened moderately active but 
25e lower; closed slow with some sales 
35¢e off. Common to prime sheep sold 
at 1.50@4 p 100 lbs, common to choice 
lambs 5.35 @ 7.70, Top price for W Va 
lambs 7.70, Ky do 7.65, Pa 7.50, N Y¥ 
7.00, Vt lambs 6.75, 

Hogs held up about steady. Hogs 
av 125 to 215 Ibs sold at $9@9.20 p 100 
lbs, vigs 8.75, rough hogs 7.50@7.85, 
stags 4@5. 

The Horse Market 

Dealers report a fair trade at steady 
prices the past week: Good seasoned 
work horses have the greatest inquiry, 
especially heavy horses suited for con- 
tractors’ and builders’ business, Quota- 
tions the same as last week. 


Buffalo, receipts of cattle this 
Monday were 3750 head. Prices 
10@15c higher on steer cattle 
than quoted last week. Females of 
all grades were steady, stockers and 
feeders 10@15c higher. Receipts of 
hogs totaled {400, the market was 
strong and quoted about 5c higher. 
Yorkers sold at $9.35@9.40 p 100 Ibs, 
mixed weights 9.85, mediums and 
heavyweights 8.85@9%.25, as to weight. 
Lambs met an active market, some 
12,000 head of shep and lambs arriv- 
ing. Good to choice lambs sold at 
6.75@7, sheep were slow, but good 
ewes were _quoted at 3.50@4, year- 
lings 5.25@5.00, wethers 4.25@4.75. 
At Pittsburg, the best arriv- 
ing Monday topped the market at 
$9.40 p 100 lbs. Total receipts of cat- 
tle numbered 90 cars, and the mar- 
ket was steady to 10c higher. Good 
1300 to 1400-lb steers sold at S8.65@ 
8.95, 1200 to 1300-lb steers S@8.15, 
tidy 1050 to 1150-lb steers 7.75 @8.25, 
fair to medium 1000 to 1100-Ib 
6.75 @ 7.65, good 900 to 1000-lb steers 
6@6.50, common 700 to 900-lb steers 
49°5@5.3 rough, half-fat 1000 to 
1300-lb steers 5@6, common to good 
fat oxen 4 @6, fat bulls 3.50@6, fat 
cows aL ae heifers weighing 700 
to 1100 Ibs 4.25 Receipts of 
calves all told numbered S00 head 
and sold at 7@11. Hogs were higher 
again Monday upon receipt of 25 
cars. Heavyweights sold at 9.10@ 
9.15 p 100 lbs, mixed weights %.20@ 
9.30, mediums and he Yorkers 
9.45@9.50, light Yorkers 9.50, - pigs 
S@S.0, The sheep market was 
steady, 22 cars sheep and lambs ar- 
riving. Sheep sold at 3@4.75 p 100 
lbs, lambs were lower, ranging from 
5@ 7. 


At 


week 


were 


steers 


steers 





GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 


all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock, 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually 
Apples 

Early sales of winter apples in New 
York state are reported at about $1.50 
p bbl in the eastern apple belt. A 
number of sales were made the last 
week at 1.50@2.50 p bbl, these largely 
in Monroe and Orleans counties, the 
fruit being mostly Baldwin and Green- 
ing. Many fall apples in western New 
York were sold at 2 p bbl, but late of- 
fers in this part of the state for the 
winter crop have not exceeded 1.50, 
Coincident with these purchases of ap. 
ples in New York state, the New York 
city market is quoting apples from the 
home state at 2@3 p pol, the largest 
percentage of receipts being 
Duchess. 

At New York, demand is more ac- 
tive for apples, and notwithstanding 
the large offerings, the market rules 
firm at low prices. Astrachan hand- 
picked sell at $2@2.50 p bbl, Alexan- 
der 2.50 @3.50, eavenstetn 50 @ 3.25, 
Maiden Blush 2@8, Holland Pippin 

25, Duchess Oldenburg 2.75 

Nyack Pippin do, Wolf River 

3.50, other sorts hand-picked 

1.75@2.75, common 1@1.50, crabap- 
ples, small 5@7, large 2@3. 


Eggs 


At New York, storage eggs are mov- 
ing very slowly, but the market for 
fresh gathered stock is in very good 
condition. Near by white eggs sell 
at 30@32c p doz, brown 28@30c. West- 
ern firsts 21@24c, refrigerator 22% 


the 


of 


At Boston, due to favorable weather 
conditions receipts of eggs have 
dropped off materially and prices-are 
firmer. Hennery eggs are quoted at 
29@31c p doz, Me, Vt, NH and N Y 
common extra 20@28c. 

Fresh Fruits 


At New York, peaches are in light 
receipt and fair. Carolina have re- 
cently sold at $1.25 p carrier at dock. 
Several cars of W Va and Va sold at 
1.25@2; up-river and Jersey are in 
light receipts and show irregular 
quality, selling at 40c@1 p bskt, Del 
and Md 30@90c. Plums are in limit- 
ed demand, and with liberal offerings 
the market rules.weak at 50c@1 
carrier; 8-lb._bskts of the standard 





varieties sell at 12@28c, grapes 40c@ 
1 p carrier, blackberries 10@18c p qt, 
red raspberries 6@9c p pt, huckleber- 
ries G6@9c p qt, muskmelons 1@1.50 
p cra. 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, hay quotations are 
well sustained on high grades in both 
old and new timothy. The farmers 
still demand some premium, but for 
medium and lower grades there Is 
not much demand, and both old and 
new are selling at about the same 
prices. In large bales new timothy 
is quoted at $1.25 p 100 lbs, No 8 1, 
old timothy 1.40, No 3 1.05, old clover 
mixed 1.20, rye straw 90c, oats 50c. 

At Boston, the best grades of old 
timothy hay are in light supply and 
sell readily at top quotations when 
wanted. Medium and lower grades 
in heavy supply, and dealers make 
concessions in prices in order to move 
the goods. New hay is coming for- 
ward more freely and is in good con- 
dition, Selling price is, about $2 
ton under that asked for old hay of 
a similar grade. Choice old timothy 
is quoted as high as 27 p ton, No 2 
22, No 17, eastern medium to good 

22, clover mixed 19, rye straw 

18, oats 

Mill Feeds 
York, demand for mill 
tone of markets steady. 
Coarse western spring bran in 100-lb 
sacks to arrive is quoted as high as 
$23.40, standard middlings 26.25 p ton, 
red dog 22.80, oil meal 36.30, brewers’ 
grains 1.94 p 100 lbs, grits 1.95, flakes 
2.45. 


At New 
feeds is light, 


Onions 

Growers of onions in Ohio in the vi- 
cinity of McGuffey are receiving about 
30c p bu for yellow onions, and 40c for 
white, Red command about 25c at the 
car doors. fellow have sold most 
readily of late. Storage capacity at 
McGuffey is not far from 850,000 bus 
this year, at Alger 100,000, and at 
Foraker 50,000. Last year from Mc- 
Guffey alone about S90 cars of onions 
were shipped. This year it*is antici- 
pated by some growers that 1500 or 
more cars will be shipped; from Alger 
and Foraker 300 to 500 each. 

We are growing this year in Wayne 
county at Orrville and Creston about 
250 acres of onions; i, Medina 
county, about 350 
age is about 100 acres larger than 
was last year. There are about 100 
acres outside of our own crop in the 
above named territory, about the 
Same as last year. A new territory 
has been opened up in another part 
of Wayne county in the vicinity of 
Big Prairie, a few miles west of 
Wooster.—[Horr-Warner Co, Ohio. 

At New York, onions are in’ good 
demand and firm, notwithstanding 
the heavy offerings, especially from 
Orange county, N Y. Maryland and 
Va white were quoted at 60c@$1 p 
bskt, yellow 50@ Tic, red 50@65c, Jer- 
sey yellow 75@90c, white 75c@1, 
Long Island yellow 2@2.25 p bbl, Or- 
ange county (N Y) white 1.50 p 100 
lbs, yellow 1@1.50, Ct valley yellow 
1.50@1.65, Ohio white 85@90c p cra, 
or 1@1.40 p 40-lb bag. 

Potatoes 
rains have damaged potatoes 
writes J. E. Ham- 


Heavy 
in last three weeks, 
ilton of Penobscot county, Me. Yield 
will be 20% lighter than last year. 

Early potatoes cut a half by drouth; 
late give promise of very nearly a nor- 
mal yield. Abundance of rain now. 


Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At cost of only SIX 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE. ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
ag one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have addre-s on, as we cannot for- 
ward replies sent to this office 

COPY must be received Friday 
tion in issue of the following week. 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO R 
accepted at the above rate, but will 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under thig head, thus making a small 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” 
tising is only six cents a word each insertion. 

Address. 


* AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 








Farmers’ 


to guarantee inser- 
Advertisements 
ENT” will 

be inserted in 


adver- 


. 


Sie} beds oF 
American Agriculturist 


LIVE STOCK 


HAMPSHIRE DOWN . SHEEP, sling rama 
ram lambs, yearling ewes and ewe lambs. Sired by 
a fine imported ram. All registered. J. ALLI- 
SON, Mercer, Pa. 





PEDIGREED 
pups $6, Grown 
7, ‘White Leghorns $1. L. 


Duroc pigs $5, bred sews $15, collie 
female gollie $7. Young bulldog 
BENNETT, Hollins, Va 





DUROC-JERSEY 
ner duck, drakes $1. 
ter, Pa. 


pigs, very fine, $5. Indian Run- 
HUGH BRINTON, West Ches- 





10 SHROPSHIRE ewe lambs a3 pees also yearling 
rams. H. B. COVERY, Lodi, N 


BERKSHIRE 
W. LOTHERS, 


O I C FINEST EO ane 
BIE CO, Savona, N 





PIGS, $5 up, Gillie female 


Perulack, Pa. 


pups. 





Type, large size. FRIS- 





DOGS AND PET 

FOX, COON and rabbit hounds trained dogs ané 
puppies. Al, broke to gun and field. Ferrets, browne 
and white. Book your orders now. Stamp for repiz 
H. C. LYTLE, Fredericksburg, O. 


PURE-BBED COLLIE pups ani 
Highly bred. Eligible to registration. 
BOWMAN, Springboro, Pa. 


STOCK 





Shetland ponies 
MRS FREB 





WHITE AND BROWN FERRETS for sale. Price 


list free. BERT EWELL, Wellington, 0O. 


10 BROKEN BEAGLE and rabbit 
BROSE TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. 


ARTHUR GILSON, 





hounds. AM- 





FARM = BA shepherds. 


Ogdensburg, 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


PLANTS—Earliest, latest, largest, 
$1 hundred prepaid. Low 
blackberry, asparagus 
free. HARRY L 





STRAWBERRY 
most productive varieties. 
thousand prices. wero 
plants, fruit trees. a 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, N 


MIRACLE WHEAT —The hardiest 
grown. One-third bushel seeds an 
bushel. NIMSHI NUZUM, Shinnston, 





winter wheat 
acre. 5 per 
W Va. 
GINSENG—1911 and 1912 seed for sale. Book of 
instructions for cultivating, with prices, 10 cents 
H. W. ELMENDORF, Ravena, N Y. 


TIMOTHY SEED—Choice, 
freight prepaid, — 
FARMS, Lancaster, Pa 








$3.50 per bushel, 
GLICK’S SEE 


new, 
free. 





FOR SALE—Mammoth 
bushel. Bags 15c each. 
Bethlehem, N Y. 


FOR STRAWBERRY PLANTS to set no 
— oe next June write A. B. KAT KAMIEN. 
Macedon 


MACHINERY 


ROY SWING STANCHIONS, comfortable for cat 
tle, durable and cheap. Thousands in use; booklet 
with cuts -“_ full information by writing the man 
ufacturers., tOY BROS, East Barnet, Vt. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT—Patent your ideas; 
they may bring you wealth. 64-page book free 
FITZ GERALD & CO, 822 F St, Washington, D C 


MISCELLANEOUS 


JOB PRINTING, PHOTO-ENGRAVING, electro- 
typing, catalogs, booklets, papers, etc. Press work at 
lowest prices and shortest time. You are invited te 
submit samples of what you want printed = published, 
and quotations will be ies Low prices on big 
runs in standard sizes. E PHELPS PB UBLISHING 
CO, Springfield, Mass. 


white seed rye $1.20 per 
F. A. WILTSIE, South 








AND IMPLEMENTS 











cents poles, 


Alta, 


FENCE POSTS 10 
etc. L. CATHER, Terra 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Men and women for government posi- 
tions. $80 month; annual vacations; short hours; ne 

layoffs; common education sufficient; over 12,008 
appointments coming; influence unnecessary; farmers” 
eligible. Send postal immediately for free list of 
positions open. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept E 1% 
Rochester, N Y. 


each. Lumber, 
W Va. 














WANTED—More men to prepare as firemen, brake- 
men, electric motormen and conductors. Roads near 
you. Hundreds put to work $65 and $150 a month. 
No experience necessary. 500 more wanted. Inclose 
stamp for application blank and book. I RAILWAY 
C I, Dept 17, Indianapolis, Ind. 


FARMER 





WANTED—Working foreman, married, 
strictly sober and honest, must have thorough ex- 
perience in. dairying, and must understand care of 
good stock. ‘u references required. EK. K. 
BREADY, Chalfont, Bucks Co, Pa. 


WANTED—Married man 
cattle. Wife to board 

references 
Broadway, 





poultry ané 
place 
Address 
City 


expert with 
help private 
required. 
New York 


$60 monthly. Ex- 
Write OZ- 


Island. Good 
SOUTHWELL, 350 





GOVERNMENT farmers wanted. 
amination Oct 16. any needed. 
MENT, 107F, 


GOVERNMENT WANTS HELP—Write for list of 
positions open. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept E 1% 
Rochester, N Y. 


St Louis. 








WANTED—Single work. 


Address BOX 174, 


general 


man for 
> Otsego Co, 


Edmeston, 


AGENTS 


SALESMAN WANTED to canvass the farming ané 
threshing trade, soliciting orders for lubricating oiis, 
greases and prepared paints. Previous experience un- 
necessary. Excellent opportunity fer right party. 
Address at once THE VICTOR OIL COMPANY, 
Cleveland, O. 


farm 
N Y. 








12 ar- 
free 


handy tool, 
Sample 
Dayton, O. 


AGENTS—$5 daily selling our 
ticles in one. Lightning _ seller 
THOMAS MFG CO, 453 Third St, 











EGGS AND POULTRY 


S C WHITE LEGHORNS—tTenth annual fall sale 
f choice breeders. Orchard Ridge poultry farm 
offers for sale 500 yearling hens $1.50 each, 300 
two-year-old hens $1 each, 30 yearling cocks $2 to 
$5 each. ee ss lea guaranteed. C. A. HOUCK, 

Ritaserinnee, Y 

PRIZE-WINNING _STRAINS—Fall 
gratis; Light and Dark Brahmas, Barred cks, 
Reds, White Wyandottes, White and Brown Leg- 
horns. Yearlings and April hatched, $1.50 and up- 
ward. F. M. PRESCOTT, Riverdale. N J. 

S C WHITE LEGHORS 
Wyckoff strain. Priz--winning birds. 4-mo 
Stamps. ARTHUR WEBSTER, Mills, Pa. 

BARRED ROCK cockerels and pullets, $1 each. 
Strictly pure bred. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. 
WILSON DAIL. Cambridge, Md. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 
POULTRY BANDS 25 for 20¢; 50 35; 75 50c; 


65c; ane, $1. Samples free, 
tage, Mass = 





bargain list 





cockerels, Blanchard- 








100 
FRANK CROS SS, Mon- 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


$4000 WILL BUY A FINE 100-acre alfalfa, grain, 
fruit and truck farm, with handsome new residence 
of 8 rooms and concrete cellar. Situated near 2 
excellent market towns on Delaware railroad. Write 
to MATHIAS HAHN, Greenwood, Del, for com- 
plete description and catalog of many other farms at 
attractive prices. 


HOMES FOR 
climate and social 








EVERY BODY— Minnesota. Ideal 

conditions. Leads in dairying, 
grain, hay, vegetables, live stock, poultry. Latide 
lew. Send for literature H. J. MAXFIELD, 
State Immigration Commissioner, 317 State Capitol, 
St Paul, Minn. 

QUICK SALE $2000 takes 130-acre farm. 
miles creamery, market, church and town. Spring 
water, R F D, telephone, scheol on farm. Good 
buildings. abundance fruit. $1200 cash, balance 
time. VALLEY FARM AGENCY, Owego, N Y. 

WANT TO RENT farm. Ready stocked. 
four hep. Address J. E. CLAYVILLE, Milford, 

PRINCETON FARM AGENCY, Princeton, 
Write for catalog. 





Twe 





Have 
Del 
Nai 
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Our only fear up here in the Catskills 
is an early frost.—[{O, R: Coe, Greene 
County, N Y. 

At New York, potato market rules 
weak, receipts are larger. Jersey 
round sell at $1.50@2 p bbi, long 1.25 
@1.40, Long Island 1.15@2.25. Sweet 
potatoes are in light receipt, and with 
an active demand market rules firm. 
Southern yellow sell at 1.25@2 p bbi, 
red 1.25@1.50, yams .25@ 1.75, 
sweets and yams, culls 75c@1, Jer- 
sey No 1 1@1.25 p bskt. 

At Boston, there is a 
life in the potato market, 
continue about steady, but there is 
not a heavy stock offering, and. Jer- 
seys sell at $1.50@1.60 p 120-lb bag, 
er at 1.90@2 p 10-pk sk. 

Poultry 

eastern fowls are 
in moderate and demand, 
choice heavyweights cleaning up at 
about i4c, chickens 16c, roosters 10c, 
young ducks weighing 5 lbs and over 
14@ 15c. farket has ruled steady in 
dressed poultry, northern and eastern 
fowls selling readily at 14@18c, near 
by broilers 20@21ic, green ducks 194 
20c, pigeons Toc @$1.75 p doz, squabs 
1@2.50, pigeons, western 7T5c@1. « 

At New York, live pouttry is in 
moderate receipt and fowls show 
some advance. Chickens, near by 18 
@20c p ib, southern or western 17@ 
18c, fowls 15@15 %e, roosters 10@ 11c, 
turkeys 13@i14c, ducks 14@15c, geese 
10@ 1c. There is a good demand for 
strictly fcy dressed chickens and 
fowls. Dry packed fowls sell at 14% 
@lic, iced 13@ltic, roosters 12@ 
12%c, spring ducks 17@18\4c, squabs 
$2@44 p doz, milk fed 22@ 
24c p lb, corn fed 2U@22c. 

Vegetables 

Boston, beans are short 
and higher, selling at $1.25@2i5 p 
bx, cabbage 40@50c p bbl, carrots 
20@25c p bch, 404@50e p bu x, 
corn 30@40c p bu, cucumbers $1@ 
1.25 p bx, lettuce 30@0c, native 
onions toc p bu, Ct Valley $L25G 
150 p 100-ib bag, sets do, string 
beans 7oc@$l1 p bu. 

At New York, corn is plentiful and 
dull, large ears selling at $1.25@1.50 
p 100, smal! 50c @$1, celery 10@35c p 
doz stalks, eggplants, Jersey $1@1.25 p 
bbl, lettuce $1@2 p doz cras, or Tic@ 
$1.25 p bskt, cauliflower $1@2.75 p 
bbl, peas $1@1.50 p bskt, radishes $1 
p 100 bchs, white squash 50c@$1 p 
bbl, crookneck do, marrow, Hubbard 
$1@1.25, white turnips $1@2 p 100 
bchs, or $1@1.50 p bbl, rutabaga Tic @ 
$1, tomatoes 30cG@$1 p bx. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GEADES, WITH COMPARISONS 


little more 
but prices 


live 
receipts 


At Boston, 


roasters, 
At 


iima 


beets 





Lorn, Dats, 


—Wheat—, 
s012 «181 S812 ll 
Chicago 107% .90% 65% .35% 
New York 1.06% 94% .« 13% 41 
Boston ° _ 8 75% .45 

St Louis ..... 1.05 fi 79 62 -32 
Toledo 1.10 5 6 -33 _ 
Minneapolis 1.00 -T7 é 30% 
Liverpool .... — } — 


Cash price 


% 
% 





At Chicago, charters were made in 
one day to load a million bus of wheat 
for shipment by lakes to Buffalo. 
This wholesome _ situation was @ 
factor in a week of otherwise dull 
markets in the grain centers. Spring 
wheat harvest was pushed vigorously 
in our own northwest. Canada gossip 
claimed a bumper wheat yield, 
with crop practieally out of the 
way of frost. Stocks of wheat 
at primary centers are beginning to 
accumulate, but this is only normal for 
the time of year. The flour trade is 
quiet, and the cash demand for wheat 
only moderate. In the Chicago specula. 
tive market Sept wheat sold with con. 
siderable freedom around $4@95c p 
bu, Dec much the same level, while 
May at one time closely crowded the 
doliar mark. Outside prices were not 
fully maintained. Ne 2 red winter 
wheat in store was salable around 
$1.07 p bu, No 2 spring 94@97c. 

Looking toward future requirements 
ef Europe, the wheat trade discussed 
the trying weather conditions over 
there. England has been drowned out 
by continuous rains, damaging the 
quality of wheat, while on the conti- 
nent the weather was unsettled at a 
time when sunshine was wanted, Up 
to the present, however, foreign buy- 
ers have shown no great interest in 
American breadstuffs, and exports of 
wheat and flour continue small 

In corn a scarcity of cars for ship- 
ment showed itself. Warnings have 
been printed in this paper relative to 
this difficulty. A number of shippers 
of old corn moved the grain moder- 
ately toward distributing points, and 
the cash market was reasonably firm. 
Corn traders have viewed with satis- 
faction the continued fine weather for 
maturing the crop. Old No 2 in store 
at 79@S8ic p bu, under grades 78@79c, 
Sept 7dc. New crop deliveries were 
indifferently supported, with Dec 
around 55@56c p bu, and May ™4 
@s4 kc. 

The oats market was without new 
feature, threshing returns generally 
favorable, and new crop moving more 
rapidiy. The market was nearly steady, 
with standard grade selling at Chi- 


cago, for Sept delivery, above and be- 
low 33c p bi 

Rye showed more steadiness after 
2c decline, which was brought about 
by excessive offerings on a dull mar- 
ket. No 2 rye on track was quotable 
around 70@/7l1c p bu. 

Barley was quiet, but readily salabie 
at nearly recent prices, which are ma. 
terially lower than a few months ago. 
The offerings were not burdensome. 
Malting barley 60@70c p bu, low 
grades 45 @55c. 

Flaxseed was held with firmness, 
but difficult to quote. Timothy seed 
offerings were larger, and market 
poorly supported on the basis of about 
4%c p Ib for prime Sept - delivery; 
clover 16@16%c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
es 27% 25 


haa 


“J 


1912... 
1911.. 
1910... 29 
1909. . 29 

At New York, there is good call for 
butter, and prices continue steady. 
The best quality of cmy butter in tubs 
sells at 27c p Ib, miscellanous lots of 
cmy 22@2tc, State dairy is meeting 
a good demand at 21@23%c. 

At Boston, receipts have been lib- 
eral, and wjth people beginning to re- 
turn from their vacations demand has 
been improved. Market holds about 
Steady on choice cmy butter at about 
2T4eec p Ib, dairy 23@26c. 

At Chicago, trade in butter is good, 
all descriptions sharing in the de- 
mand. best quality cmy butter in 
tubs in large lots sells at 25c p lb, 
miscellaneous lots 23@24c. Dairy 
butter is in fair demand, extra sala- 
ble lots being quoted at 23c p Ib. 

At Syracuse, dairy butter 32c p Ib. 

At Rochester, dairy 26c, cmy 27 ec. 

At Pittsburg, cmy 29c, dairy 22c. 

At Philadelphia, cmy 29c, dairy 32c¢ 

At Cleveland, emy 2Sc, dairy 24c. 


Cheese 


At New York, the market is well sup. 
Plied with fresh receipts, and there is 
a little freer offering of early sorts at 
prevalling quotations, Demand is not 
quite as keen as of late, specials being 
quited as high as 16\c p 1b,.average 
fey 15%c, daisies 16%c, skims 10 
@ 13c. 

At Boston, new cheese is quoted at 
16%2c p lb fer the very choicest, com- 
mon to good 141% @ lig, skims 10@ 13c. 

At Chicago, the market is easy for 
cheese, and trade continues quiet. 
Prices, however, continue about 
steady, twins selling at l4c 1b, 
daisies 14%2c, young America f5%e. 
Swiss 15@16c, limburger 12c, brick 
iske. 


The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange rate re- 
mains at 3%c p qt to the farmers in 
the 26-c zone having no station 
charges, or $1.71 p 40-qt can delivered 
in New York, The cool weather 
coupled with improved pasturage late 
last week brought the supply to a 
point above demand. Early last week 
there was some shortage. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Aug 31 
were as follows: 

Milk Cream 
Erie TEP ore A | : 
Susquehanna LT 
West Shore 
Lackawanna 
N Y C (long haul) 
N Y C lines (short haul) 
Ontario oe 
Lehigh valley .... 
Homer Ramsdell 
New Haven 


... - 100,861 
7,150 
48,003 
rer Fo 
line ... 2,075 
6,072 
1,850 


319,254 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, spring 
bran $25 p ton, western middlings 
23.50, old timothy 23, clover mixed 
17.50, meadow grass 12, rye straw 16, 
wheat 8.50, oat 9, oats 40c p bu, choice 
fat veal calves 10c p Ib, near by calves 


10%c, young steers 6%c, milch cows. 


25@45 ea, fat wool sheep 2.50@3, fat 
spring lambs titgc, old hens 15c, 
chickens 15%c, prime potatoes 55c p 
bu, sweets 2 p bbl, green beans 50c p 
bu, cabbage 1@2 p 100 hds, celery 20 
@35c p doz, onions T5e p bskt, yellow 
70c p bu, tomatoes 25c p bskt. 

NEW YORK—At Syracuse, apples 
50c@$1 p bu, beets 2c p doz, 
cabbage 45c, carrots 20c, celery 65c, 
cucumbers 35¢ p -bu, corn 7@ 
10¢ p doz, onions 1 p bu, po- 
tatoes 7T0c, spinach 35c, turnips 50c, 
prime hay 18@20 p ton, alfalfa 15, rye 
straw 16, wheat 10, oat 11, old oats 355c 
p bu, new 45c, live broilers 16c p Ib, 
turkeys 16c, fowls 1l4c, 

At Kochester, prime timothy hay 
$27 p ton, clover mixed 24, long rye 
straw 18, new potatoes 2 p bbl, cab- 
bage 10 p ton, celery 30c p doz, onions 
1.50 p 100 Ibs, eggs 32c doz, prime 
chickens 20c p Ib, fowls 15%c, mixed 
turkeys 14e. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 
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You are invited to 
visit the exhibit of 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


AT THE 
New YORK STATE FAIR, SEPT. 9-14 


The De Laval Cream Separator has been the greatest factor 
in the advancement of modern dairying, and every cow owner 
visiting the Fair should see the latest De Laval machines. 

The De Laval separators were first 34 years ago, and have 
been kept far in the lead ever since. Improved year by year, 
they are better now than ever before. 

Users of De Laval machines will be especially welcome, and 
will be interested in the changes and improvements that have 
been made in the up-to-date machines, 

Users of other makes of separators, of which a large number 
are replaced by the De Laval every year, will be equally 
welcome, and may compare the construction, sanitariness and 
ease of running of their machines with the De Laval. 

Those who have yet to buy a separator will have opportunity 
to learn all about one and what the De Laval would do and save 
for them, as it is already doing for its 1,500,000 users. 

There will be De Laval representatives in attendance glad to 
discuss and explain anything of separator interest to either old 
or new friends. Be sure to look up the De Laval booth. 


Every cow owner will be welcome. 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 








IHC 
Cream Separators * 
Have Trouble-Proof 


Neck Bearings 


RANTING that a cream sep- 
arator is a money making 
necessity on every farm where 

three or more cows are kept, there 
are two points to make sure of when 
you p"rchase your machine — close 
skimming and long life. 

There is very little skimming dif- 
ference between separators when 
new but there is a tremendous difference in the length of service 
they willgive. The difference is due to design and construction. 
To take one example of mechanical efficiency 


I H C Cream Separators 
Dairymaid and Bluebell 


have trouble proof, self aligning, bowl spindle bearings. The bowl 











spindle bearing or neck bearing is an extremely important part of the 
separator mechanism. Its business is to reduce to the lowest possible 
more revolutions per minute. A rigid ss in such a place is 
impossible. To make a flexible bearing capable of withstanding the 
terrific strain r 
and elasticity. In I H C cream separators this balance is acquired b 
There is only one wearing p 

a oY bronze bushing. The entire bearing is 

fe adjustment and that 
anyone can make. 

Go to the I H CJocal dealer who handles these machines and 
difficulties imposed upon it. He will also show you many 
other reasons why*I H‘C cream separators, made in four sizes, 
from him, or write 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 
IHC Service Bureau 
The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish, free of charge to all, thebest ' 


point the vibration of a heavy bowl whirling at the rate of 6,000 or 
uires the most accurate balance of strength, firmness 
the use of one simple, strong spring. 

t otected from dirt 

by steel cases. There is but one simp 
ask him to show you how successfully this bearing meets all the 
are the best for youtobuy. Get catalogues and full information 

(L ted) 
acorpora U s A 

information obtainable on better farming. If you have any worthy 


Questions concerning soils, crops, land drainage, irrigation, fertilizer, 
etc., make your inquiries specific and send them to LH © Service 
Bureau, Harvester Building, Chicago, A 
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GRA Y STATIONARY ENGINES 
FOR HEAVY FALL AND WINTER WORK 


Demat ge rar eae Sa 


3 ie 


7 


7 


f 
e 


tionary and portabie. 
torour smsilest H. P.—the Gray Pumper 


—other sizes | fo ayy 

BO, BANS they any ra fi daye-sive it 

AL shard teste—if not O. K. ship it 
back—we rp Write 
Outfits for Coun- 


try Homes, ¢ twhereated sak for cataiog 8. 
CRAY MOTOR CO, $62 U.S Betws Bide, Dewet, Mich 











STOCK BREEDERS 








FIELD NoTEs 


f LIVE STOCK 


Ove Srocn Fei Reeacecntative 
ETHAN & HUTCHINS 





Fall Care of the Flock 


The fall of the year is a critical 
time in the management and care of 
the flock. While this may not be a 
recognized fact with the ordinary run 
of sheep farmers, it is nevertheless 
true, and is so with the man who 
makes sheep raising and breeding a 
specialty above all other forms of 
live stock husbandry. The fall care 
of the sheep has directly to do with 
the health of the flock, with the suc- 
cessful wintering of it, with the per- 
centage of lambs that will be pro- 
duced by the ewes the next spring 
season and with the percentage of 
lambs that will be raised, and lastly 
with the profits. 

One of the first essentials of man- 
aging sheep in the fall of the year, 
is to provide proper shelter, The 
cold rains and damp nights of the 
fall season, like those of the spring, 
are a course of constant danger. Un- 
less given proper protection they are 
sure to catch severe colds and run 
badly at the nose and sometimes de- 
velop chronic catarrh or pneumonia 
and die. Sheep should have a good 
dry shed to sleep and rest in during 
the fall, and the shepherd should take 
particular care that none are left out 
overnight. The shed should be lo- 
cated on a high and dry place and 
should be kept well bedded to absorb 
any moisture that may be present at 
any time. It should also have plenty 
of windows which may be kept open 
until cold weather to admit abun- 
dant fresh air. 

Sheep that are well kept and fed 
during the fall enter winter quarters 





fair, La Crosse, Wis..S 2 - 
fair, Spokane, Wash. S 3 
Interstate fair, Trenton, N J ..S 3 
Interstate LS fair, Sioux City, Ia, S 
Kansas, Hutchinson Ss 
Kansas, 
Kentucky, 
Louisiana, 
Michigan, Detroit 
Mississippi, Jackson 
Missouri, Sedalia 
Montana, Helena 
National Dairy show, 
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North Carolina, Raleigh 
North Dakota Industrial 
tion, Bismarck 
Northwest Products 
Minneapolis. Minn 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma City 
South Carolina, Columbia 
South Dakota Gorn 
Mitchell 
South Dakota, Huron 
Tennessee, Nashville 
Texas, Dallas 
Tri-State fair, Memphis, 
Utah, Salt Lake City 


Interstate 
Interstate 


Louisville 
Shreveport 
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Tenn . 
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Leghorn Cockerels 
Ferry N Y, 
Single Comb 


Two-Hundred 


John I. Brown of King’s 
writes: “I have over 200 
White Leghorn cockerels that are the 
finest that-I ever saw.” If they are as 
good as the old stock that I saw _ last 
ne they certainly are dandies. They 

had the size and laying type and could 
go into the show ring and win,— 
[E. A. H. 


Three for $4000 


E. H. Dollar of Fairview stock farms 
recently made three nice shipments of 
young sires. They were sons of Rag 
Apple Korndyke, Pontiac Korndyke and 
his Gladi bull. They went to Japan, 
California and Wisconsin, The ship- 
ment aggregated about $4000.— 
fs mM. &. 


Making Ready for Fairs 


Belle Pietertje’s Hengerveld De Kol 
is the premier sire at the head of the 





Types of Money-Making Cows 


The two Holstein cows pictured here are owned by 
The cow at the right, 


Lake, Orange county, N Y. 


Ezra Holbert of 


Mooie Douglas, has a 


record of 414 pounds of milk and 26 pounds of butter in seven days as a 


five-year-old. 


At the left is Pearl Netiiomalby, 


who as a four-year-old 


made 458 pounds of milk and 20 pounds of butter\in seven days. 


in a thrifty and vigorous condition, 
and*cannot only be kept in better 
shape but can be kept much more 
cheaply through the winter. A pound 
of grain fed to a sheep in thrifty, 
well-kept condition goes further to 
maintain it in good condition than 
two pounds of grain will go toward 
getting a thriftless one that has pre- 
viously been poorly kept, into such 
condition. It requires much less 
grain to put a sheep into good thrifty 
condition while it is still feeding on 
good fall pasture than it does when 
it is feeding on dry, rough feeds in 
the shed or yard; about one-third less 
grain is required. 

It is plain that the success’ and 
profit of sheep raising and breeding 
are determined largely by care and 
management that are tendered the 
flock during the fall season of the 
year. Giving the flock good care oniy 
in the fall season and poor care for 
the rest of the year, or any one or 
two seasons, would not be a profita- 
ble way of sheep raising. Good care 
and feeding are necessary at all sea- 
sons, but the fall season presents its 
peculiar problems which it is well to 
deal with at this particular time. 


State Fairs and Expositions, 1912 


Alabama, Birmingham .........O 3-12 
American Royal L S show, Kan- 

sas City, Mc --O 7-12 
Arkansas, Hot Springs ........N 11-16 
California, Sacramento ....++...- 
Central Canada, Ottawa, Ont ... 
Colorado, Pueblo 
Georgia, Macon 
Idaho, Boise City 
Illinois, Springfield 
Internationa! L S expos, “sic sy 





stock farm of Ben T. 
Mr Steele is get- 
for the show 
son of the 
Kol by 


Maple Ledge 
Steele of Heuveltan, N Y. 
ting him into fine shape 
circuit this fall. He is a 
noted sire Woodcrest Nig De 
Belle Pietertje. Belle Pietertjie has an 
A R O record of 30 in seven days, and 
121 in 30 days. This bull will head a 
fine string for the fall circuit.— 
[H. c. 


Hall Buys Heifers 


Barber of the Gem dairy 
farm made a nice sale of young heifer 
calves to Dr A. H. Hall, veterinarian 
of the Borden condensery milk com- 
pany. Doc Hall is getting together a 
nice herd of well-bred young things 
and we wish him success in this work.— 
[H. M. K. 


Osman IL. 


Owner of Guernsey Cow, Meadow Bird 


You state this cow is owned by W. S. 
Dixon of Wisconsin, writes W. 
Bell & Son of Scotts Station, Ky. 
own this cow, which defeated 
Dixon’s cow last year. Several photo- 
graphs of this animal were taken while 
We were at the fairs. 


Holsteins to Japan 


Stevens Brothers company of Liver- 
pool, N Y, have recently sold to repre- 
sentatives of the Japanese government 
two fine bull calves and a yearling 
heifer. The heifer, King Pontiac Pyrrha 
Daisy, was out of an A R O cow and 
was sired. by King Pontiac Pyrrha, a 
son of King of the Pontiacs and Pon- 
tiac Pyrrha, who was a _  29-pound 
daughter of the noted Hengerveld De 
Kol. This heifer was with calf by 
King Segis Pontiac, son of Pontiac 
Clothilde De Kol 2d, 37 pounds of but- 
ter in seven days, 1272 pounds of but- 
ter in a year, both world’s records at 
time of making. One bull calf was by 
King Pietertie Segis out of Princess 
Babette De Kol 2d, a_ 23-pound two- 
year-old Pietertje and _ Butter 
heifer. King Pietertje Segis 
King Segis out of Aaggie Lily 
tertje Paul, 29 pounds butter in seven 
days at four years and two months old, 
world’s record in class when made. The 
other bull was King Segis Pontiac 
Lunde,.son of King Segis Pontiae and 





K. P. Belle De Kol, a 24-pound junior | 
four-year-old daughter of King of the 
Pontiacs. This combination of breed- 
ing is in favor abroad as well as in 
this country. Each of these animals 
is a splendid specimen of the Holstein 
breed, Four representatives from 
Japan visited the Brookside herd at dif- 
ferent times. The animals had careful 
inspection. Their pedigrees were 
studied intently and compared with of- 
ferings from other herds. When the 
bargain was closed, one of the visitors 
was found to be a graduate of the 
highest Japanese yeterinarian college 
and he had all the paraphernalia neces- 
sary to do the testing required to én- 
able the animals to pass the Japanese 
customs Officials.—[E. H. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


200 Grade 
Holsteins 


Due to freshen in July, August and 
September, all young, nicely marked 
and extra heavy milkers. Also two 
carloads of two-year-old heifers, all 
nicely marked and in calf by pure-bred 
bulls. If you want the best, do not 
fail to see these cows and heifers. 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, CORTLAND, WN. Y. 
BU L A strong, growthy fel- 
low. His three nearest 


dams average over 30 pounds butter, 7 
days. His dam is a daughter of Pearl of 
the Dairy’s Joe De Kol in the semi-official. 
His sire, Sir Ormsby Korndyke Posch. 

EZRA HOLBERT 
LAKE, ORANGE CoO., NEW YORK 


FROM A CARLOAD 
to two a week is our average. Have on 
hand 50 head Grade Holsteins and 25 
head Grade Guernseys. All high quality 
—if you can come and see them, we can- 
not fail to suit you. Prices right. 


Hinds & Smith, Springfield Center, N.Y. 
MILANHURST STOCK FARM 


Holstein Ball and oo Calves 


Right : 




















Born February23, 1912. 








uality 
individually 
in price 


JOHN I. ELSBREE, . 


Milan, Pa. 





= 
Hinchey Homestead 
Offers for Sale Holstein-Freisian BULL CALF 
Born Oct. 27,1911. Sired b: =e Butter Boy De Kol, son of 
Heng. De Kol, dam a 16.67 Ib. -year-old. "The first 14 dam 
averaged 21 Ibs. Calf is _ B hn weight 620 Ibs. One-half 
black and one-half white. Price, $150; also some cheaper ones. 


W. S. HINCHEY, P.O. Box 729, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


For Sale 2° Registered Cows 


and some fine yearling heif- 
ers, also a few heifer calves and a carload of 
bulis at old enough for service. I also have 30 
fine hig’ 4. -& yyermas heifers and 75 Grade 

Holstein ows good kind that produce 
1000 Ibs. of milk me and better. Prices noe 
JOHN R. FROST, - MUNNSVILLE, N. 


Yearling Swiss Bull forSale 


Whitehall No. 3579, out of the great cow Erna 

No. 2214. Will make a great show bull for this 

fall’s fair. Fit to serve the largest cow. 

WM. KOCH, Whitehall, N. Y. 

B 0 i 8 A L t stein-Friesian heifers 
about 18 months of 

age out of large capacious prize-winning cows. 


$125 a head. Come and see the stock. 
Vv. F. POHL, Oneida Co., Ava, N. Y. 











Nine well-bred Hol- 





Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE lilustrated Booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian Association, Box 115. Brattleboro. Vt. 


DAIRYMEN! Improve Your Herd 


by purchasing a Grandson of Hengerveld De Kol, who has 
more officially tested —— than any other bullten above 
80 Ibs. One born Dee. 13, 1911, out of / lam. Price 
$100.00. This calf is individually perfect “and val developed 
for his age. One born Noy, 2, 1911, one half white, well devel- 
oped and good size. Price $75. This bull is ready for service 
atonce. We have others for sale. C. L. BANKS, 
Locus Steck Farm, New Berlin, N. Y. 








Great opportunity to buy a highly bred yearling 


HOLSTEIN BULL 


from a cow which has an A. R. O. record of over 81 Ibs. 
butter, 7 aye, 105 Ibs. milk, 1 day—also large m-day 
record. - BRLLL, Stewarteville, N. J. 





NICE CALF — PRICE ae Ke 00 
Gisas Ideal Lelia’s DeKol, } _~$" 
itt e. This younger: ag I 
little more white tha: 
ARM, BROWN "BROS., ANTON N. ¥. 


SOME CHOICE HIGHLY-GRADED HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 
Reais Aal Kaitje jo Pobeh as ah sta, also, five Tegistered foi Hel fetein 


MacDade Bros., 








American Agriculturist - 


CATTLE BREEDERS 
100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


-_ ing in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
aly marked and heavy producers. These 
ous have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 lbs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 
in every particular. 
Vv. D. Robinson, 





Edmeston, N. Y. 


GREENWOOD HERD 


pag | Fae Sag bull born Dec. 16th, 1911. 10 nearest tested dams 
King rams SPoftord , 4 of whose nearest 
ae av. 30.44. Dau, 16 Ibs. yre. 2 mos. suet born 
Jan. lth, 1911, whose 10 some dame av. 2.79, he by same 
sire as above; oom, 14.50 Ibs. at 2 yrs. 2 mos., a daughter of 
Pietje 22nd. ‘Woodcrest Lad out of a 24.80 Ib. cow. “ 
extra fine tndivideale $125 buys your choice. F. 
Cows and heifers in calf to King Lyons Spoftord and “ 
Lunde Pontiac Korndyke (the best son of K. P.) 
FABIUS, N. Y. 


E. H. KNAPP & SON - 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


If you are looking for large, heavy pro- 
ducing cows, and are wi ing to pay a 
fair price for such animals as will meet 
your requirements, you will find them 
among pm A herd of 70 cows, due to fresh- 
en this fall 


R. B. MCCONNELL, Jefferson Co., Pierrepont Manor, N. Y. 


| 0 Dnol registered | 0 0 


HOLSTEINS 


Bred and developed for constitution, 
conformation and production. A good 
herd from which to choose a bull. 


John C.Sharpe,Meadow Brook Farm,Blairstown,WJ. 
HOLSTEIN BULL 


born Feb. 20, 1912. His seven nearest dams aver- 
age 23.69 lbs. Bire King Pietertje Segis by Kin 
Segis out of a 29 ib. world’s record four-year-o 
Dam a 21 Ib. Posch cow, her dam a 20.9 Ib. 
congmer of De Kol 2d’s Paul De Kol out of an 
-O. cow. An extra fine animal. $140 buys him. 


Faia Brothers Co., Liverpool, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


Calf born June ist. Nicely marked, 
Special well grown. From A. R. 0. Dam. 


Will be priced right. 
B. T. STEELE, - Heuvelton, N. Y. 


HEAD YOUR HERD 


with a Grandson of King Segis 
Born Oct. 29th, 1911. Very large for age. Mostly white, 
Straight and righ ht. Dawm’s record, 21.12 lbs. butter in 
7 days at 8 years. 


J. A. STANTON & SON, New Woodstock, N. Y. 


IG$ both sexes, mre L. & C’s Ohio Chief 
sold twice for , son of Ohio Chie# 
UR $ x! Chief, pes, 4 p Top’ Notcher and Red 
rains. Price $10.00 to one better in Ohie. 


housrzi BULL CALVES @: Pontiacs & a Sign tate 


dams, $32.00. J. B. THOMPSON, Cobunbio Seat tien, 0 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


We are offering a few large, strong, well-marked cows 
due in Sept.and Oct. The business kind. Also a few fine 
grades, fresh and nearby springers. Write for prices on 
auything,or,better,come and see me. J. A. Leach, Cortiand,N.Y. 





























Hazelhurst Stock Farms 
Registered Holstein- Friesian Cattle. Bulls 
ready for service and stock for sale at all times. 
H. H. WICK WIKRE, Hubbardsville, N.Y. 


Bulls 


sire, from 





Holstein Yearlin 
Registered, over half white, by a b. 
heavy producing dams. Price very low. 

Owego, N. Y. 


Ivory R. Foster, 


Orchardale Stock Farm 


offers H. F. Bull Calf born March 11, 1912. Record of 

dam 16.50 lbs. at 2 f= ears. Sire grandson to Hengerveld 

De Kol and King Segis. Price $50. 

FRANK MURRAY, West Winfield,N.Y¥. 
Born March 31, 1912, eeven- 

Heifer Calf eighths white, well sown, ae 

individual. Sire, Homestead Masterpiece Gem, whose Ist 15 


dame have average butter records of 23.49 lbs. in 7 days. Dam 
and i PHEL both have A. R. O. reco F. 0. B. 
" Vernon, N. Y. 


J. H. PHELPS & SON 

Yo bulls pt aA Fringe Razel Korndyke No. 
61256 from dams . O. records from 18 to 2 
Ibs. butter in 7 = > LAS that will please you. 


, ag = offering—Young bull 3 ipo. old from a 2Ib. 
dam for $7000. Write, E. K. NRO, CAMILLUS, 8.Y. 


ULL CAL 














Bern Feb. 22, 191%. Fine individual, 
34 hog t well grown, and is sired by Sir 
eeman “se 497 id; .O. daughters, 8 of them average 
over 29 lbs. in 7 7 r+ 115 Ibs. in 30 days, and only 3 are 
full age. Dam has A. R. O. record of 17.96 lbs. as junior 2- 
year-old. She is 7, well-bred large record etrain. 


W. D. ROBENS, POLAND, N. ¥. 


carloads of High-Grade Holstein Cows,fresh, giving 40 to 

60 lbs. milk a day ; 2 carloads due in (3 Hleg. Sept ; 10 x 
ee due in Par sh 5 Reg. heifers and3 Holstein —, 
wi Yome quick an 
get first choice. REAGAN BEKOS., Tully, N.¥. 


1856-Riverside Ayrshires-1912 


Bull calves from record cows and Imported 
sires at farmers’ Vr rices. Have won more prizes 
than any herd in United States. 


5. F. CONVERSE & CO., Woodville, N. Y. 
Also Shetland and Hackney Ponies. 


JERSEY CALVES 


Both sexes, sired by sons of Golden Ferns’ Lad 
and Sultan of Oaklands; from Register of Merit 
cows. PENSHUR ST FARM, N Penn. 


Jee BULL CALF 


Dam—ofiicially ai. also'a Pigs Winner Prize W inner,Calf— 
‘Prout Or Creek, nu. Y¥- 























September 7, 1912 


LIVE STOCK 


CATTLE BREEDERS 








2 
Jenningshurst Stock Farms 
Towanda, Penna. | 


The greatest son of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke (dam, Pontiac Rag Apple) now 
heads our herd. Holstein bull calves 
from A.R.O. dams of superior breed- 
ing and type for sale. 


W. Worth Jennings, Proprietor 
Dean Knickerbocker, Manager 











FAIRVIEW 


FARMS 
HERD 





and as vigorous as a 4-year-old. Why ? 
His sons are like him. 


on earth. Look them up and if you want 


E. H. DOLLAR, 





Headed by Pontiac Korndyke, the greatest sire that ever lived. 


They are coming to be recognized by all as the greatest sires 


Apple Korndyke and Sir Johanna Colantha Gladi. 


He is 13 years old 
He has great constitution and vitality. 


Also sons of Rag 


one of them, write me, 


Heuvelton, N. Y. 











AVISDALE FARM—Holstein-Friesian 


Cattle 


head to select from. 


All leading families—Pontiac Korndyke at head of 3 
HARRY B. DAVIS, Chester, New Yor 





A Son of Pontiac Korndyke For Sale 


Resembles the sire in color and individuality. 
@ daughter of Mr, Dollar’s first noted sire, Junior DeKol, 
The first $500.00 gets him. 


Live Stock Man, 


bull is 3 years old, will weigh 1600 Ibs. 
HARRY MASON KNOX, 


76 


He is getting 75% heifer calves. 
with an 18-Ib. 3-year-old record, 


CANTON, N. Y. 


His dam was 
This 





ap te 


Holsteins 


Two Registered Cows soon to freshen; 
bred to ason of The King of the Pontiacs. 
They are attrac tions and .. bar 


Ind. State Fair 
International at Chic ago, 1911, and C 
in the Duroe breed tox 


Fair, 1911; 


to offer but SOWS bred to my 


a reat herd 
ack’s Friend, The Grand Champ 


oars, on Ohio 
Ss» s Prince, 3 times Champion and Grand C 
1911 ; Joe Orion 24 Aol in Junior Ye earling 
ing, the hog without a peer 


oiay. Buy frome bend oth, ‘sande Welte ani please you 


AS. . SPRAGUE, Box 10, Lima, Ohio. Indianwold Farm 





LAKESIDE STOCK FARM — HOLSTEIN -FRIESIANS 


If you want the best class of cattle of any age 
ing breeding and quality, write E. A. 


POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., 


or either sex, at most reasonable prices, consider- 


Syracuse, N. Y¥. 








ers, heifer and bull calves. 
Foundation herds a specialty. 


White Springs Farm 


IMP. GUERNSEY HERD 


Geneva, N. Y. 
Present offering comprises 100 cows, bred heifers, yearling heif- 
Write for further information, prices, etc. 
Address all correspondence to 


ALFRED G. LEWIS, Geneva, N. Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
CATTLE BREEDERS 


FOLLYLAND GUERNSEYS| 


(BLUE BLOOD BREEDING) 
Follyland Farm, Greenwich, New York 
(THIRTY MILES NORTH OF TROY, N. Y.) 


ADDRESS 
W. H. Weller, Mgr. L C. Blandy, Owner 
Send for circular 


P. O. Box 180 
High-Grade Guernsey Bull 


urteen months, also thoroughbred Guern- 
E. K. BREADY, Chalfont, Pa. 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Adirondack Farms 
GLENS FALLS, WN. Y. 


We can save you money on the highest class 
of Percheronand Belgian Stallions and Mares. 
A new importation will arrive Sept. 1, 1912. 




















= Bull Calf. 











SHEEP 


Bellwood Farms 
Shropshires 


GENEVA, N. Y. 
Property of Katherine B. Lewis 
400 high-class animals to select from. 
Average clip, 1912, 10 lbs. 

Address all correspondence to 


| ALFRED G. LEWIS, Agent 


Geneva, New York 


Aubrey Farm Shropshires 


earling rams, yearling and older ewes. A fine 
iot of early lambs. Satisfaction guaranteed. Corre- 


spondence solicited. 
J. G. STACEY, R. D. 3, WATERLOO, N. ¥ 


Champion Farm Shropshires 


Rams only. Bred inthe purple. Reasonable prices- 
F. L. HANSEL, . E. WINFIELD, N. Y. 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Best Breeding Flock in America. Foundation stock 
for mle. H.L, WARDWELL, Box 10, Spriagheld Center,5.Y. 


AUCTIONEERS 


BREEDERS 





























{23] 
DUROO-JERSEY SWINE 


10-Duroc Bred Sows-10 


| ay -- to our prize-winning boars that weigh up 
to 900 lbs. Service boars, o Its, fine 
rs furnished, 


spring Ts pigs roa goody ° peu now. P: 
lor prices description.’ 
= i Savalas & va E, Pleasantville,Ohio 


DUROC - JERSEY PIGS 
by let and 2d pri and as for gone, 3 epee 
sows, and C nasepion Tx Va. State fair l¥ll. Others 
of equal breeding. Prices reasonable 

R. B. Ma Stout’ » Mills, w. Va. 


HELDON FAR 


Bred Sows. Service Boars. 
©. E. BARNES, 


DUROC BOARS 
If you need # boar, I can supply you with the 
best at a price you can afford to pay. Females 
all sold. Renich W. Dunlap, Kingston, Ohio 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


by State Fair champion. The big growthy kind, young 
for sale. Prices reasonable Send for circular. 
D. MU. DER EISHACH., P. 0. Box 181, Kingston, Obte 


| DUROC - JERSEY SWINE 


Boars and gilts for sale; write for price. 
| The Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe, Ohio 


| Woodland Dairy | 


Prize Winners 


203 











REGISTERED OUROES 
Pigs of both sexes. 


Best of breeding. 
Oxford, N. ¥. 

















Durocs Pit: fycor via tom NY Boome 
+ 1 year old t trom YY Y. State 
E. Bowen. &. F. hyveemse 





POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young sows. Bred sows, boars and youn 
pigs not akin; popular breeding out of quell 
oars, Fairbanks and Independent. 


E. Z. METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 


POLAND-CHINAS "22:7 2 


-winners at 
Mo. State Fair. 
and out of sows that have wy 4 winners. Some o 
these are show pigs. Pairs not akin. 

Cc, M. & F. A. BEATTY, Orient, Ohio 


CHESHIRES AND PO 


Denes, pows and pigs of the best lines of breeding. 
20 breed b Hi fleeced Delaine sheep. 
Cc. ons CARM N, Trumansburg, N. Y¥. 


tree months old 
3 Fancy Poland-China Boar Pigs {ree months old. 
No. 191083; dam, Peach Bloom No 444138; pay Re 
sow Peach Fuzz that sold for $800). Only oe. Shipped 
C.O.D. et along your order. Also choice rte brood sow for 
HALI 


sale. G. Ll, Farmdale, O 
Poland- Chinas fire nes. wo eg 


E. Jennings, tliamspeort, Ohiv 























LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at the W orld’s Greatrst School and become independent. 
Winter term opens December 8th—the Monday follow- 
ing the Internationa! Live Stock Show. Tuition includes 
four days’ free admission to the Show. Write for cata- 
logue today. You can becomea first-class auctioneer. 
We have fourteen noted instructors aud lecturers. Address 


Orval A. Jones, Mgr., 2870 Washington Bivd., 
Chicago, Ill, Carey M. Jones, Pres. 


MULEFOOT SWINE _ 














Netherall Good Time Imp. 11447, of the noted 
Brownie Family, whose get were first at National 
Dairy Show, 1911—Brockton, 19il1. 

White Beauty’s Monarch 13089, Son of 
Auchenbrain White Beauty 2nd with a record of 
13,789 pounds of milk-—658 pounds of butter 


AYRSHIRES netner craigSpicy Sam imp. 5927 


BRANFORD FARMS, GROTON, CONN. 


His E Imp. 30764. First 
two-year-old at National Dairy Show, Chicago, 1911 
'Wilewanser Robinhood 3rd, 13485, grandson 
of Netherall Brownie 9th, record cow of the breed, 
with 18,110 p ands of milk, 958 pounds of butter 
Stock of Both Sexes for Sale and All Ages 


HENRY FIELDEN, Manager 














yung st 
a the pro- 
kind 


Registered 


Son o 


Holsteins ©: 


H. C. GATES, 


From A. R. 0. Dams 


with records of from 20 to 26 Ibs. butter 
in 7 days as 3-year-olds. We are offering 
bull calves—sired by a bull from a 32.92- 
Ib. dam. 


Oo. J. 


¢ 


dyke hea as 


iin, Pa. 








GODFREY & COMPANY 
Penneliville, N. Y. 














Our Holsteins 


Are Producers. 


Selected and Tuberculin Tested 
Can furnish a carload of large, young c 
fresh or nearby sprin Prices rig 


gers. 


L T. and C. A. WELCH, West Edmeston, N. Y. | 


35 JUST FRESH 





30 due July and Aug. 


COW 70 due Sept. and Oct. 


100 heifers, one and two years 
old, sired by full blooded bulls and are 
extra nice. The cows are large and in 
fine condition. Bell phone No. 311F.5 
John B. Webster, Cortiand, N. Y. 





REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 
90 head of cows and heifer eobves and bull onloan, some 
meariy ready for actna!l val 


Pith ta faa Fonte 


ue 
Soa,Fairview Farm, Patent.¥.Y. 


| Sir Ragapple, No. 68906, and out of Star Farm 


ws, | 


‘|\Oakhurst Farm 


AUBURN, WN. Y. 
A. L. BROCKWAY, Prop... Syracuse, N. Y. 
(HERD FOUNDED IN 1499) 


We offer exceptionally advantageous purc hases in choice 
yearling heifers bred and heifer calves. Some of ihese calves 
are sired by a grandson of, Belle Korndyke, she being the 
granddam of the two 37 -lb. cows. Others are sired by our 
premier herd sires, Milk & Butter King and King Segis Hen- 

gerveld. The Milk and Butter King has twenty official record 

daugh hters, one of therm hokding the World’s record three-year- 
| old milk record, of 787 Ibs. milk in seven days and 9025 Ibs. in 
thirty days, makin 26.123 Ibs. in seven days and 106.333 Ibs 
in thirty days. idemsare A. R. O. dame 


Will. be ana te send extended pedigrees 


‘Heifer Calves For Sale 


Two beautifal heifer calves, one sired by Star Farm 
Mercedes 
| De ay Concordia, No ‘135200, and her sire is Mercedes 
Julips Pietertje Paul, a son of the ex-world record cow. 
The other one is sired by edmiral Paul De Kul, No 
24702, and out of Bertha De Kol P; No. 62% 
These « -alves are from LJ. 2h sig htha 
white, nicely marked and gopd individuals. Price $100 
each or the two f for $175, registered, transferred and 
crated f. o. b 


BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 
BULLS tor'senice. 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N.Y. 























Heavy Producing 
HOLSTEINS 

















MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale. 
Samuel Johns, Wilmington, 0. Box 198. 
OHIG BLUE RIBCON HERD OF MULEFOOT Hoes 
are very prouise as well as less susceptible to 
Swine Diseases. Their great vitality, large 
litters and quick growth make them an ideal 
hog. John H. Dunlap, Bex B, Williamsport, Ohic 





JERSEY RED SWINE 


Ibs-9 Months 


growth and early maturity 
are St oe ed traits, They make 
Cheap gains—wide margin of profits. 


Collins Jersey Reds 
have those traits firmly fixed. Their 
pacious frames, vigor, and 
ificacy give them an usescciied position as breeders and 
money-makers Satisfaction guaranteed, Write for free catalog, 


ARTHUR J. COLLINS, BoxO, Moorestown, New Jersey 
YORKSHIRE SWINE 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 


Imported stock, sh pe. ues ow hh prolifie 
Superior mothers. “Order 6! . bg pigs quality. 
you Peta Socuus ¢ 


ft 
a itis tt 











not what 
4. 5 CURTIS, Bex 2 


Lanes POLAND-CHINAS. | Yearling Herd 
ue Service Boars, Fall and Spring Sows. bred or 
L. C. McLaughlin, Pleasantville, O 
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Large Berkshires at Highwood 


We have sold more registered Berkshires each year 
during the past 6 years than any other breeder in the 
United States. There is a reason. No animal good enough 
unless large enough. 400 registered Berkshires in berd. 

Selected individuals all ages for sale. Visitors always 
welcome and met at train if expected. 


H. C. & H. B. Harpending, 
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Large bone, well-arched back, perfect type. Bred to farrow fall, 1912. 
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“DON’T BE A CLAM” 


Some one called us “old-fashioned,” and we are; 
our bushel, we sleep with our doors unlocked, 
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our girls (God bless ’em) are 


like their Grandmothers who made the old gentlemen sit up 
and think. 
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Leghorns are just as handsome 


DARLINGTON EGG FARM, Alfred P. Edge, Box N, DARLINGTON, MD. 
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The Passing of The Ragged Beggar 


Placing of Rural Schools on a Higher Plane Is One of Today’s Important Issues 
By MARY L. DANN 


You can pick out the average rural schoolhouse by its ugli- 


TILL sits the schoolhouse by 

the road, a ragged beggar 

sunning,” sang Whittier, and 

it is still sitting there, the 

same ragged beggar that it 

was in Whittier’s time, only 
its rags still more appar- 
ent because everything around it is 
rearing silks and velvets. We farm- 
ers have had such a sublime and 
childlike confidence in the little red 
schoolhouse that we have taken a 
Rip Van Winkle nap in its grateful 
shade, and have just awakened to 
tind that’ the world has bowled pat 
us on rubber tires and ball-bearing 
axles, and that the only thing we 
can do is to up and after it. 

In any state in the union you can 
pick out a rural schoolhouse by its 
very ugliness. From one end of this 
land to the other, the most unlovely, 
jonesome, forlorn, uncared-for and 
unsightly premises in the whole 
township are those of the ‘rural 
schools. If there is a bit of ground 
that is no earthly good for farming 
purposes, and absolutely impossible 
as a building site for a home, that 
particular bit has been selected for 
the country school. This heaven-for- 
taken spot is plenty good for the 
ural children, and on it they must 
spend a great part of their time, just 
at the formative period, when sur- 
roundings count for so much. The 
very ugliness and unattractiveness of 
the country school has been a con- 
‘iderable factor in the mighty exo- 
us from the farm to the cities and 
villages. 

Statistics show that out of every 
100 boys and girls in this land, only 
six ever enter the high schools and 
colleges, or secure any other educa- 
tion than that afforded them in the 
rural schools. It is, then, apparent 
how vitally important to the welfare 
of our country are these same 
schools. Whether we are aware of 
it or not, the solution of the burning 
back-to-the-farm problem rests, to 
a great extent, with the rural school, 
and that school, so far as buildings, 
equipment and apparatus are con- 
cerned, is very little in advance of 
what it was in the days of our knee- 
buckled ancestors. If our boys and 
cirls are to stay on the farm, they 
must be taught to love nature fn all 
its beauty, and how in the name of 
common sense is this to be taught 
when the school itself, hoary with 
age and sanctioned by tradition, is 
a monument of ugliness, barrenness 
and general unattractiveness? The 
sural children have conned their 
wordy, obsolete old text-books with 
a thumby thoroughness, but of the 
things pertaining to useful, pulsat- 
ing, red-blooded everyday iife on the 
farm they have been taught nothing. 

Grounds Generally Too Limited 

Not only is the schoolhouse itself 
hopelessly and _ pathetieally inade- 
guate, but the amount of land al- 
jotted for rural school purposes is 
so pitifully small. Not nearly large 
enough to permit of the playing of 
any of the games so dear to the 
childish heart. Just> a few square 
yards in front of the’ schoolhouse, 
from which every spear of grass has 
been worn by the hampered feet of 
the children in their efforts to get a 
little healthy exercise out of “duck- 
on-a-rock,” ‘“pullaway,” ‘“goal’’ and 
“snap-the-whip.” The back yard is 
about all taken up with the inevi- 
table woodpile or coal house. If a 
game of baseball is attempted, it 
must be played at least partly in the 
road. We all keep an eagle eye on 
the children to see that they do not 
tread down our wheat, corn or 
‘“‘bagas” in their frantic efforts to re- 
cover the ball that --«s waxed unruly 
and soared above the narrow boun- 
daries into the field beyond. It cer- 
tainly does appear that land is cheap 
enough to enable us to appropriate 
one acre in each district as a range 
for our children. This land would 
cost not to exceed $125 per acre in 
the rural communities, and probably 
jn most not that. What district can- 
not afford this? 

When we have ground enough in 
the rear to allow our children to 
play and enjoy baseball, volley ball, 
and the many other healthful games 
which require a little space, then we 
may have a lawn in front of the 
schoolhouse, with neat walks, trail- 
ing vines and shrubbery. One-half 
of the area back of the schoolhouse 
may be utilized as a garden for ag- 
Ticultural experiments and the grow- 
ing of the hardier plants, and the 
other half for the playground. Then 
and not until then should we ask 
our children to take an interest in 
Arbor day, so far as _ the school 
premises are concerned. It is like a 
slap in the face to work hard in the 
securing and planting of trees, only 

, 


with 


ness and barren yard. 


Statistics show that 94 out of every 100 country children 
never go farther than the rural school. 

Ashop and a kitchen will be attached to the coming rural 
school where manual training and domestic science will be taught. 

The young, inexperienced teacher must go, and the normals 
must train teachers especially for rural schools. 


to see them trampled to death be- 
cause there is no place to play only 
right around them. The finest work- 
ing apparatus in the world will not 
atone for a charmless school ground. 
We do not contend that the end and 
aim of the rural school is to make 
farmers, but we do contend that it 
should at least stop unmaking them, 
We grown-ups should begin to com- 
prehend that children only like 
their environments or their school 
When they are worth liking, and 
When they do like them, they are 
loyal to them and they learn. 

Conditions Inside the Schoolhouse 

So much for the school yard, but 
what shall we do with the school- 
house itself, the bare, brazen, one- 
roomed old relic of inefficiency? The 
coming rural school building’ will 
have not only a comfortable school- 
room, with the best text-books and 
a small working library, but it will 
have a shop, or workroom, and a 
kitchen, where the simpler lessons 
of domestic economy may be taught 
and put into operation. The shop 
will contain a workbench and the 
necessary tools and some garden and 
farm implements, and the kitchen 
will have the necessary range and 
cooking utensils, When we have 
thus enlarged and equipped our rural 
schoolhouses, we shall have made 
them a place where the vital ener- 
gies of the children and the ideas 
gathered from books may be utilized 
in useful, artistic and practical pro- 
duction. This, and nothing short of 
it, is worthy the name of educaton. 
After these rooms have been pro- 
vided, the expenditure of $100 will 
furnish the equipment for both de- 
partments, and no one can measure 
the economic value of this small ex- 
penditure. What we should aim at 
now is the practical education of the 
94 out of every 100 boys and girls 
who will never get beyond the rural 
district schools; the other six who 
will go to the city schools and col- 
leges will be perfectly equal to the 
task of looking out for themselves 
educationally, 

Consolidation Nota Success Generally 

The centralization and consolida- 
tion of the rural schools is not prov- 
ing as successful in every way as our 
foremost educators had hoped, so it 
now remains for us to adopt the 
township unit system and make the 
rural school of every district what it 
should be, an institution of practical 
education. . 

But now, with an air of conclu- 
siveness, you say: “This all sounds 
very well, but criticism is easier than 
construction. Even if the necessary 
school grounds, buildings and equip- 
ment are furnished, the rural teacher 
is absolutely unequal to the task of 
instructing in elementary agriculture, 
nature study, household economics 
and manual training.’’ However, let 
us cease to be conservative. It is 
much better to expand than explode, 
and we might as well face the fact 


beggar,” who has 
so long stood in a blinding halo of 
unreasoning sentiment, is the badge 
of our educational decay, and as such, 
let us boldly declare that he must 
<0. Let us write his death sentence, 
in poetry, if we must, but write it. 
This must inevitably mean the pass- 
ing of the rural school teacher as we 
know her—young, inexperienced, un- 
stable. While this may seem impu- 
dence, it is simply inspiration. A 
very different training will be neces- 
sary to equip the teacher for the 
new rural work. The person who 
can meet the requirements in this 
field will be an educator and not a 
mere lesson hearer. But, mark you, 
when the demand becomes strong 
enough, we shall find our normal 
schools and colleges making a spe- 
cia] and particular business of train- 
ing and preparing teachers for work 
in the rural schools. This is, even 
now, being most effectively done in 
some states, 

It is true that it 
necessary to pay these especially 
trained teachers more, and how, you 
ask, are we to do this? Some of our 
districts are small, and ae very 
meager sum of public money is 
drawn in the district; what are we 
to do? The answer is obvious. The 
farmer will readily support better 
schools as soon as we can convince 
him that the schools will be changed 
in such a way as to teach his chil- 
dren how to live. The township 
unit system, spreading the entire 
school expenses evenly upon all parts 
of the township, has been found a 
very Satisfactory solution of this 
rather vexed problem. Just as soon 
as we arise and demand properly 
trained teachers, we shall have them. 

The life of the farm has entered 
so little into the instruction in our 
rural schools, We have taught our 
rural pupils about stocks and bonds 
and foreign exchange and all the 
matters peculiar to the cities, but 
never a word about the soil and the 
growth of crops that render farm 
life possible and profitable, or of 
trees, shrubs and flowers, that make 
home life in the country beautiful. 
We should teach agriculture, not. to 
the exclusion of other branches, but 
on an equal footing with them. We 
must show our country boys and 
girls something of real, live, up-to- 
date interest on the farm if we ex- 
pect them to stay with it. Do I hear 
you say that the boys and girls work 
in’ the gardens at home, and can give 
the city-bred teacher points on gar- 
dening, and they don’t like to gar- 
den, either? Your reasoning is sound 
and all you say is true. But you 
have allotted it to them as a part of 
their work that must be done be- 
fore they will be allowed to do some- 
thing in which they are really in- 
terested. They have no more heart 
in gardening than they have in fill- 
ing the kitchen woodbox, or in do- 
ing any other irksome thing that 
“has te be did.” A bit of nature 


that the “ragged 


will probably be 














Have You a Schoolhouse Like This in Your District ? 
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study transforms gardening into s 
delightful pastime, with ever new 
wonders unfolding. Once get a child 
thoroughly interested in the proc- 
esses of growth and development in 
plants, he will be willing to gardes 
all over the Plains of Jericho and 
the Promised Land. 

Glory waits that rural teacher 
who can throw himself into the 
breach and show the children that 
education is something besides «@ 
ceaseless grind and the knowledge 
of certain verbose text-books, che 
will not leave the poor little beings 
to learn for themselves, in the hard 
experiences of after years, that 
knowledge alone is power when ap- 
Plied to the affairs of everyday life 
The rural school of tomorrow is suck 
a one as will enable the child to as- 
sociate with it love, pleasure, in- 
terest, enthusiasm and _ inspiration 
instead of discomfort, dullness 
meagerness and lack of opportunity. 
The essentials of the teacher in the 
rural school that is to be are a 
large knowledge of human nature 
and an intimate acquaintance with 
agricultural conditions, from _ the 
worst to the best. We are just awak- 
ening to the fact that the good man- 
ners and good morals and good busi- 
ness habits of the rank and file of 
American citizens are tremendously 
dependent upon the country school 
teacher. Our rural boys and girls 
must be taught the pricelessness of 
integrity, for it is just at 
this point that the life of our nation 
is being put to the test every day. If 
we are to stem the tide and straight- 
en out the kinks in our state and 
national morality, we must lean 
heavily upon the country’ school 
teacher. These rural boys and girls 
of today are the -voters and senti- 
ment creators of tomorrow; ther 
who shall say that their training is 
not of national concern? 

The ideal rural school, with the 
ideal rural school teacher, will add 
vigor to the life of every community, 
will create a growing appetite for 
rural work and a _ proper attitude 
toward rural possibilities; but we 
shall get just as good rural schools 
as we prepare for and demand, and 
no better. We must set our stand- 
ard high and insist upon a course 
Which shall prepare our children of 
the rural districts to really live. 

The Coming Rural School 

In regard to the teaching of mu- 
sic and art in the rural schools, very 
creditable work in drawing is being 
done in some schools, and better and 
better each year. In some districts 
the special teacher of music and art 
visits the school once a week, and 
the experiment is working out very 
satisfactorily. We are not demand- 
ing that the rural children be taught 
the dry bones of musical theory, nor 
that they shall be made expert solo- 
ists, but we do insist that they be 
taught the difference between 
Yankee Doodle and Old Hundred. It 
is to our lasting disgrace that we 
have so long allowed the rural child 
to be denied the association of de- 
lightful music intelligently realized. 
How much more the social gather- 
ings of rural young people will mean 
when they can all join in the lilting 
Songs they every one love. What 
we need is to get the great mass of 
rural youngsters to singing and te 
cause them to love it, and they may 
be trusted to find ways of cultivating 
it. Music is valuable, not only in 
an esthetic sense, for the heavenly 
maid trains observation, memory and 
judgment as well. We all know the 
effectiveness of “Oh, have you heard 
geography sung?” and the multipli- 
cation table set to music, with whick 
our childish pill of knowledge was 
sugar coated. Let us, by all means have 
music taught in the rural schools. 

If the country school is to turr 
out well balanced, well poised indi- 
viduals, the elements of ethics must 
be taught. An effort should be made 
to teach the child to think squarely 
and decisively on questions of right 
and wrong...’ He should be taught te 
imitate noble people whom he trusts 
and loves. He should be shown how 
splendid is responsibility nobly shoul- 
dered. He should be taught never 
to judge an act without knowing ak 
the facts in the case. He should be 
taught the difference between an ex- 
cuse and a real reason—that an ex- 
cuse is a method of concealment and 
a good reason is its own justification. 
He should be taught that if by say- 
ing what is literally accurate he in- 
tentionally gives a false impression, 
it is as untrue as a direct lie. Fur- 
thermore, our ideal teacher will not 
neglect to teach the advantages of 
cleanliness, tastefulness, and agree- 
able manners. Then shall our boys 
and girls receive an education, not 
merely in name, but in fact, 
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HERE was no doubt about 
it. Some one had stolen a 
hundred dollars in bills 
from the cash register in 
the hotel. I heard the 
whole story on my return 
from work, or rather as much of the 
situation as anyone there knew. 

It seems that a new patented 
register had beem purchased for the 
hetel office, and that afternoon the 
salesman had called to explain the 
combination by which it was opened. 
Ne one was im the office when the 
combination was given, and the trials 
gene through except Sterns, the pro- 
prietor, and the salesman. 

Eate in the afternoon, Sterns dis- 
cowered that the bills were gone, and 
there was no other way to figure it 
out than that they had been stolen 
by some one who had managed to 
get the combination. 

In the old village 
ing there was anxiety; 
inte each other’s faces questioning- 
ly; somewhere in our midst was the 
thief. I noticed that Richard Man- 
sten, a nephew of the proprietor; 
was very active in the attempt to 
loeate the thief; and it was he who 
first directed attention to Jeb. 

We knew the man simply by that 
name. He was gray and old, bent, 
quiet of face and manner, and sim- 
ple of mind; and his duties were 
that of general caretaker and man 
of all work about the place. 

Manston and Jeb had always 
the best of friends, though it was 
rather a one-sided friendship in 
manby ways; but the old man loved 
the young fellow with the simple un- 
questioning love that we see seme- 
times between men in the friend- 
ships that brighten the world. 

Phe situation looked black for Jeb 

immediately; for it was soon learned 
that he had been working in the 
corridor just off the office about the 
time the salesman was explaining 
the combination. Sterns looked 
grim and savage as he listened to 
the maid’s story of having seen him 
there. He sent word ‘to the barn 
to have the old man sent in. 
’ He came in, bent and wrinkled, 
his crooked fingers shuffling the old 
frayed cap in his hands. He looked 
at. us with faded, wondering eyes as 
we faced him. 

Quick and sharp 
question. “Jeb, were 
out there in the hall 


hotel that even- 
we looked 


been 


came Sterns’ 
you working 
this after- 


r,” the old man mumbled, 

searching our faces hesi- 
as if to seek a sympathizing 
face; then I saw his pleading glance 
swing straight to Manston and 
brighten, but Manston turned away. 

On the questions went, curt and 
merciless, up to the final one, 
Sterns’ hand was leveled toward 
him, and the old man quailed. “Did 
you steal that money?” Sterns de- 
manded. 

Jeb’s eyes fluttered 
Sterns’ face to the floor. He tried 
to speak but no sound came from 
the lips; he glanced pitifully to Man- 
ston as if begging a word of help; 
but Mansten’s face was white and 
set, and he seemed to be waiting 
anxiously for the old man’s answer. 

“No—no—i didn’t—steal it,” he 
mumbled. 

IE saw a shadowy look of relief flit 
across Manston’s face. 

Sterns glared at Jeb. “If you 
didn’t, who did? Do you know? 
You were the only ome near the of- 
fice besides us—say, do you know? 
Speak up!” 

The old 
blingly, but 

The town 
called into 
whispered 


tatingly. 


wildly from 


man’s lips moved trem- 
he kept silent. 
sheriff who 
the ease came in and 
something into Sterns’ 
Sterns whiried on the old man, 
“Jeb, you’re lying—you miserable 
scoundrel! Where did you get that 
money you spent dewn town?” he 
demanded. 

Jeb’s fingers play red nervously with 
his frayed eap. ‘ had been savin’ 
it a leng time—I—”’ But he went ne 
further; something scemed to lay 
a silence on his tomgue. He stood 
like a dog beaten to obedience. 

“Saved it!” Sterns repeated with 
sarcasm, “that’s likely, It’s jail for 
you—that’s all!” 

The cap slipped from the old 
man’s fingers to the floor. “Na, 
Mister Sterns, not that—not that— 
I—.” Again something seemed to 
stay his speech; he said no more. 
“Lock him up!” Sterns said, 

“Tll teach him!” 

The sheriff caught the old man by 
the shoulder, and shoved stum- 
bling and wavering toward the door; 
an@ they went out into the night. 

The next day bail was fixed, and 
Je& went te county jail, for Sterns 
would not permit Manston to cifer 


had been 


ly. 


bail as the young fellew wished. Life 
settled inte its customary greeves 
about the quiet old hotel, but I 
could not forget the faltering, pa- 
tient old man, nor could I get the 
idea out of my mind that an injus- 
tice was being done, but just how, I 
could not tell, nor guess, for that 
matter, 

Manston, too, seemed t@ be una- 
ble to keep Jeb from his thoughts, 
The old man had always been his 
faithful follower, willing te perform 
his slightest wish from boyhood up, 
seeming to enjoy himself the most 
when he was doing something for 
the young feHow. Manston looked 
worried and preeceupied for many 
days after the old man had been 
committed to jail His attitude evi- 
dently bothered Sterns, for narrow 
as were the confines of the man’s 
heart, he had a big place there for 
his tall, handsome nephew. Sterns 
attempted to cheer him up, but 
worry did not leave the young face, 
and on the morning of the day when 
the old man was to be tried, he 
looked as if his mind were heavily 
burdened. 

The old man was brought in, 
ing a little mere bent, grayer, 
mere feeble, and 
der the eye of the sheriff. He sat 
quietly, his attitude the consumma- 
tion of despair, his crooked fingers 
fumbling nervously the same frayed 
cap, and his faded blue eyes looking 
it seemed almost unseeingly at the 
door of the courtroom. 

The trial went on, and slowly the 
net of circumstantial evidence was 
drawn around him. The young law- 
yer who had been appointed to de- 
fend him went after the evidence 
viciously and made good headway, 
but as he announced, he was handi- 
capped by Jeb’s refusal to assist him. 
it seemed to me he made a blunder 
in saying that, but it looked differ- 
ently when in his closing for the de- 
fense, he made the fact stand out 
that in his opinion the old man was 
shielding another. 

Then the prosecutor began the 
final address, and swept briefly and 
sonorously Over teh evidence, and, 
realizing as he went on that he must 
Overcome the strong appeal of the 
young lawyer with its mute but elo- 
quent support in the old man, he 
turned on the old man with keen 
and cutting sarcasm, setting forth 
the years he had been trusted, the 
kindness that had been shown him, 
the home that had been given him— 
then to turn and deliberately steal 
from the man who had befriended 
him! Sharper and deeper went the 
lance thrusts of the sarcasm; and 
the old man dropped beneath them. 
The gray head with its whitening 
temples sank lower and lower until 
the wrinkled face was hidden; the 
worn cap slipped from numb fingers 
to the floor, and down the furrowed 
cheeks crept tears. 

\.- 0 ee happened. 

— fellow strode down 
the oii the lawyers” space. I 
saw he was Manstom 

“Enough ef this!” he cried, and 
his voice theugk hoarse was strong. 
“That eld mam didn’t steal the 
money; he’s doing this te shield me— 
to shield me—do you hear! I did—” 
He paused, choking, then went en nm 
a hard voice. “I was down cellar 
when that combination was being 
explained, and E heard all the con- 
versation, I went upstzirs 
whem there was mo one around. 
opened the register; and the 
man—saw me. He didn’t steal; he 
took the blame te shield me; he’s 
been my friend for twenty-six years, 
and IT am his Fve stood this long 
enough—free him! Pm the man you 
want.” 

His voice ram down to a whisper, 
and he sank into a chair, his flushed 
face slowly growing white. 

What we theught who listened 
one cam imagine, but everything 
seemed confused for a moment. 
sheriff pounder for order, 


look- 
and 


deputies finally secured it. The old | 


slid forward im his seat, 
his eyes fastened with great joy on 


ston. He put 
fellow’s 


orney. 
tim a long while, then 
[To Page 207.1 
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This Shirtwaist Design Stamped on 
Linen Finish Lawn 


+ Stamped Linen Jadot with black, blue, 
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| cerized cotton to work the tie. We will 
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L. M. THORNTON 
I mind its border of brakes and clover 
With alder bushes, sedate and tall, 
The maple branches that arched it over, 
And close beside it the gray stone 


wall. 
Its dust was deep in the bright June 
weather 
But bare feet lightly along it strode, 
As laddie and lassie at play together 
We + les went, by the old hill 
road. 


Its way was steep, yet we did not reckon 
It hard to climb in the day or night. 
Beyond it we saw the farmhouse beckon 

With smoke up-curling or window 


£ 
And straight our course through the 
blossoms drifted. 
Few stops we made—twas the proper 
0 


code 
To leave few turns in the track uplifted 
By childish feet on the old hill road, 


We have wandered far, and there is no 
turning 
For us ’til the work of life is o’er, 
Yet deep in our hearts there lies a 


yearning 
For the humble scenes of our youth 
once more. 
And a steady line some day shall follow 
One slowly borne to his last abode, 
To the church-yard deep in the hem- 
lock-hollow, 
By the shady way of the old hill road. 


Children Are Born Imitators 


Practically all of a child’s knowl- 
edge in the early years is acquired by 
imitating his elders. Indeed, all his 
life he will copy a great deal from 
those with whom he comes in con- 
tact. In the hurry and stress of this 
age we sometimes forget this, and 
don’t always do as we would have our 
children do. And yet one knows very 
well that a child models its own man- 
ners, modes of speech and actions 
from those it associates with most. 

When your little girl slaps ani 
scolds her doll baby, where did she 
learn to do it? When the little son 
kicks his hobby horse because it 
won’t stand still, has he not seen his 
father or some other man kick a dog? 

As our minds are more plastic the 
first years of our life, and our early 
impressions are more firmly fixed, it 
is hard to undo habits, whether of 
speech or actions, that are learned 
during this period. Uncouth man- 
ners learned in childhood are hard 
to shake off later. The man who 
h.s not been taught as a youngster 
to lift his hat in greeting will have 
to make a conscious effort to do so 
when he becomes older. Words we 
learned with an incorrect pronuncia- 
ticn- as youngsters are the ones hard- 
est to pronounce correctly later. 
Probably since I was 14 years old I 
have known and used thee correct 
pronunciation of giraffe. But to this 
day I hesitate when I say that word 
(luckily one doesn’t have to use it 
often). 

If the father grumbles .t the table 
and criticizes the food which the 
mother has prepared, the children 
nearly always will have the same un- 
pleasant habit. If the mother nags, 
the children will do it sooner or later, 
unless they possess markedly differ- 
ent temperaments. 

The children of parents who pos- 
sess gentle manners, unselfish disposi- 
tions and high ideals are generally 
lovable and well behaved. Imitation 
may be the sincerest flattery, but one 
can feel little pride in being flattered 
when the action was not commend- 
able.—[Household Editor. 


The Second Table 


ELIZABETH OSWALD 








In a group of middle-aged farmers 
and their wives enjoying a social gath- 
ering the talk ran to the tribulations 
of childhood, from stubbed toes and 
stone bruises to bee stings and court- 
ing difficulties, but one and all united 
in saying nothing in life compared 
with the “second table” when it came 
to real woes. “I'll tell you we were 
born at the wrong time,” said one 
man humorously. “When we were 
children the elderly people received 
all the good things and all the atten- 
tion and children were supposed to be 
seen and not heard, but everything is 
for the children nowadays, so we were 
born at an unlucky season.” Then fol- 
lowed many and varied experiences 
relating to the painful waiting until 
the grown people had finished a long 
and leisurely meal, and from the hilar- 
ity one would have imagined that 
there was no woe connected with the 
tales. However, it was one of the 


keenest, trigis.any hungry boy or gir} 
Denne a Atta. ' 


< 


ever was called upon to endure to 
know that the good things were disap- 
pearing, and when the children were 
finally called to the table the choice 
bits were all taken and only cold, 
stale food remained for ravenous ap- 
petites. 

One man told how his mother used 
to hand out necks and gizzards be- 
fore the meal began, and to those 
morsels he was sure he owed his life. 
That mother was held in loving re- 
membrance for many kind deeds, but 
in nothing did she endear herself so 
much to her hungry boys and girls as 
in that humane act. An old kitchen 
plate was piled high with the savory 
meat that nobody would miss from 
the platter, and with “chunks” of 
sweet homemade bread the children 
quietly disposed of the food and went 
obediently off to play until the elders 
had finished. A woman drew down 
her face and recited the woes of the 
little girls who had to keep the flies 
off the table with a green bough or 
elaborate paper brush, and how soul- 
distressing it was to hear the mother 
urging the last pieces of cake upon 
the guests. In those days it was “the 
thing” to urge guests to stuff 
themselves to their fullest capac- 
ity, and many of them did it, 
With the last of the good things van- 
ishing it was hard for the little fly- 
chasers to keep back the tears, but 
sure punishment would have followed 
had they betrayed their emotions. The 
mother of the present day who would 
put an eight or nine-year-old girl to 
brushing flies off a table for two hours 
at a stretch, and with an empty stom. 
ach at that, would be considered heart. 
less; but in the days of our grand- 
mothers little girls not only had to 
perform this task while dinner was 
being eaten, but also from the mo- 
ment the first tempting things were 
placed on the table. 

A big man with a hearty appetite, 
who had always been,a hearty eater 
when a boy, told of one happening 
when his father and mother had com- 
pany for dinner—people who were on 
a journey and who had their supper 
with them in the “spring wagon” to 
eat in the evening. Goaded by hunger 
he led a foraging party of brothers 
and sisters to the spring wagon and 
they devoured the last crumb of the 
feast. They carefully concealed all 
traces of their guilt, but after the un- 
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suspecting guests had gone on their 
way they made a clean breast to their 
mother. They expected what children 
commonly received in those days for 
their sins, but the mother with tears 
in her eyes, said kindly: “You poor 
children! I don’t blame you a bit. We 
stayed and stayed at the table long 
after we had finished eating, and we 
should have remembered how hungry 
you were.” That man could not tell 
the happening without tears in his 
eyes. 

Yes, the second table was the bug- 
bear to the children of other days. The 
delicious odors floating out to them, 
and the knowledge that the guests 
were having their choice and pick of 
the good things made childish spirits 
sink lower and lower until it was no 
wonder that boys and girls despised 
company in many homes. Perhaps the 
discipline was good for them, and per. 
haps life is sweeter now for all the 
little hardships of childhood, but most 
men and women who went through 
those tribulations will say frankly that 
they are glad the “second table” is 
now a thing of the past. 


The Cooking Stove Problem 


MRS E. M. KIES 





Next to a roof to cover the honie, 
food and raiment, woman as the 
guardian and director of the house- 
hold needs a good cooking stove. No 
one article of furniture in our domes- 
tic economy is so much neglected as 
the cooking stove. Women all over 
the country, in town as well as coun- 
try, are managing along with stoves 
that ought to go to the junk pile, 
whether fhey have been used long or 
not. When the oven will not bake 
on the bottom and the pies and 
bread have to take a turn on the 
top of the stove to finish, it is time 
to quit. I am not recommending any 
special make of stove, but simply 
that they be efficient, so that a quick 
meal and a good batch of biscuit can 
be turned out promptly without anx- 
iety. When the oven won't bake all 
meals are in danger of delay and do- 
mestic friction, doughy bread and 
white-livered food are liable to be of 
frequent occurrence. I believe stoves 
that are not to be depended on ‘have 
caused more cases of nervous pros- 
tration ,and insanity than we think. 














“Blessings on Thee Little Man, Barefoot Boy With Cheek of Tan” 


I know of no keener anxiety than that 
caused by a gang of workmen wait- 
ing for a belated meal, especially in 
haying and harvest time. 

How long would the head of the 
house work with a mowing machine 
that would not cut, or a cultivator that 
balked, yet the health and happiness 
of a household are largely dependent 
on the food that is eaten and whether 
it is ready on time or otherwise. 

I once knew a wife and mother 
who was cooking for a large family 
on a little,No 8 stove that would only 
hold three ordinary sized kettles at 
once. She had a large quantity of 
fruit that she was making into jelly 
and jam for sale and it was necessary 
that she should dispose of large 
amounts daily, as it was likely to 
spoil. In the midst of the and 
strain she gave out. The neighbors 
came in, brought their gasoline 
stoves and did up the fruit. But the 
distress and danger through which 
She passed caused me to see the 
cause of her breakdown, Could you 
or I cook for a family of five 


stress 


and 
put up hundreds of cans of fruit on 
a tiny stove with green wood to boot? 
Ranges should be taken on trial, with 
the understanding that if they do not 
do the work quickly and promptly 
that they will go back to the ware- 
house. A good oil stove should be 
ready for all extra emergencies, as well 
as the heated term. It is often such 
a saving of time for help as well as 
for the housewife if one can have 
extra stove room in a busy time, and 
it really costs no more for fuel if we 
cook many things at once than if we 
dally along with a three-hole stove 
and wear our nerves into a frazzle 
for fear meals will not be on time. 


Home Cheese Making 


BY THEDA DEE 





Very few farmers’ wives ever think 
about making cheese for family use. 
But in these times of high prices it 
behooves us to manage in every way 
to reduce the cost of living, and yet 
be well supplied with plenty of whole- 
some and nutritious food. Now, 
cheese will in a measure supply the 
place of meat, and if made in the 
home on the farm, will cost but little 
in comparison with meat. Anyone 
having sufficient cows to obtain 
or six gallons of milk in the morning, 
or part evening’s milk can be used 
providing it is perfectly sweet, can 
make delicious cheese, and if a part of 
evening’s milk is used it may as well 
be skimmed, as that cream is likely 
to be lost. When once you have 
learned, it requires no more work or 
painstaking than an ordinary churn- 
ing or baking a batch of bread. The 
utensils needed can be found in any 
farm home. 

Take six gallons of milk, heat to 
85 degrees in a clean wash boiler, re- 
move from the stove, and add one- 
half of a rennet tablet, previously 
dissolved in half a cup of warm wa- 
ter. Also add a little cheese coloring. 
A very little will answer, for one 
does not want cheese too highly col- 
ored. Stir well and cover first with 
a tablecloth and over that several 
thicknesses of comfort or carpet. Let 
stand 40 or 50 minutes, or until i: be- 
comes like thick clabbered milk. Then 
cut clear to the bottom into small 
squares. Cover and let stand a while 
longer. Then dip off what whey you 
can. With a skimmer chop and stir 
the curd from the bottom up until it 
is all fine. Place a clean half-bushel 
basket over a tub, spread a cheese 
cloth in it, dip in the curd, let whey 
drain off, salt to taste and work gently 
with the hand until well mixed. 

It is now ready to put into the 
press. Use a small wooden bucket, 
with the bottom out, for a hoop. Set 
this on a clean board, place a clean, 
wet cheese cloth in the hoop, put in 
your mixed curd, and fold cloth over 
smoothly as possible, put on a round 
Loard or a tin lid that will fit in the 
hoop, and place your weights on, not 
too heavy at first. Add more after a 
time. 

Press as dry as possible. Leave in 
press until evening. Take out, trim 
off all uneven edges. Put back into 
the press on a clean, wet cheese 
cloth, other side up, and put ail the 
weights on. Leave until next morn- 
ing. Take out and bandage or not, as 
preferred. Place in a warm, airy 
room to ripen. Keep well covered 
with a dry cheese cloth to prevent 
flies from getting at it. Turn it and 
rub with a little fresh butter every 
day. It will be ready for use in four 
weeks, but will be better if left until 
six weeks old. 
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The Boy Who Missed the Fair 


M. E. BAKER 








INCE the first posters an- 
nouncing the county fair 
had been put up, the boy 
had been tense with antici- 
pation, He had one nabher, 

his boy, that mastered him 
completely. He dreamed of it 
searched the news- 
papers solely for news of it, he walked 
the rough three miles to the 
library for magazin¢ rticles many.a 
cold winter’s night rainy days in 
the barn loft, with ne those pre- 
mier flyers, the pigeons, a him he 
spent hours planning, constructing, 
visioning to himself the time to come 
when he should guide a real aeroplane 
above the hills and houses of his na- 
tive town. 

Without realizing it, he had 
and practiced so earnestly 
was becoming a genuinely skillful, 
trained mechanic. With tools cl 
and ill-fitted for his purpose and 
and ends of materials, he had built 
aeroplane that almost flew—not quite 

And there was to be a real full- 
sized model of an aeroplane on exhi- 
bition at the fair The management 
could not quite afford to hire an avia- 
tor, but they had hired an aeroplane. 

It fell like a stunning blow when his 
father said that October morning: 

“You'll go up the mountain an’ husk, 
today. Take you all day, I guess.” 

“But, pa,” faltered the incred- 
ulously. 

“Well?” The father thrust his hands 
into his pockets and turned on the boy, 
harshly expectant. 

“Today’s the fair.” 

“What of it? Think I've got 
an’ money for you to waste at fai 

“But, pa—” 

“Shut up. I said 
the mountain an’ husk. 

The boy went. He car 
gun, for he had se 
hawks circling the hillsi 
ried his dinner in 
Also he carried a very 
his lingering feet took hir 
the fairground in the 

His fingers move 
slowly. When the 
the disappointment 
thoughts were down 
again, busy with his 
ears dropped very 
bushel basket, as the boy 
on an empty box; mors 
are day wore on. T 
sharp reprimand 
when the meager 
was reported but the boy 
his sense of the injustice 
fering made him ind 
quences. He ate his dinner and fell 
sullenly to work again, too honorable 
to stop altogether. The hours dragged 
heavily on. 

He knew when ea 
take place at the 
pulling contests were 
the eongressman was 
there were wrestling mat 
horse racing. Alm<¢ 
would be thinn ring 
Plane, hanging s 
girders of the m: 
reach of inquisitive 
have but one gli 
could solve ‘ 
stubborn r rodel. 

A dozen hens had idered up 
hillside, rummaging ; ong the 
of the field for stray kernels of « 
The boy was from his 
ings by the 
they were 
rail fence, 
where. 

“Hawk,” the , sa 

quickly off his box t ) 
that leaned is 
Then he 1a; 
the blue. 
No hawk was it, 
restria] birds, but 
the world of m¢ 
which the boy dreams 
one moment no larger tl 
the next with every 
work discernible to 
gacer in the mountain 
It would cross the top 
30 low that the boy gasped 

ly at the daring of it He lez 
thinking to intercept its flight 
his hat wildly. The av 
waved a hand in answer. 
fatal movement. 

Responding to the 
sitive machine dippe 
boy saw the driver str ! ‘ 
levers, while for an instant the plane, 
after plunging like a w yunded ir 
righted itself, seeming to stand 
before the boy’s eyes, He 
Bearby vision of the aviator’s white 
face as he gripped the apparatus in a 
futile effort at control—then the ma- 
chine struck and crumpled on the hill- 
side, amidst the stunted juniper bushes 
and little boulders with a crash. 

The boy threw himself upon the 
ruins, pulling with eager fingers, try- 
ing to reach that still figure that hung, 
head downward inside the framewor', 

Sumething whispered in his brain: 


a) 


him 
at night, he 


village 


On 
ts of 


bout 


studied 
that 


boy, 


time 


you 


was to g0 


for 

number of bushels 
lid not care; 
he was suf- 
ferent to conse- 


svent would 
Now the 
lock, 


then the 


rowds 


hall, above 
ness; if he couk 
was sure 
problem of his 


mpse, he 


agair 
sprawii ng, starin 


der? 


tools, umscrew the bolts!” 
obeyed. 

tool kit was uninjured, beneath 
tangled guywires that the 
boy tugged frantically to one side, 
then choosing a shining wrench, he 
fell again upon the aeroplane. 

Careful not to disturb any part too 
soon, with deft, rapid movements he 
aid nuts and bolts on the ground, lift. 
ing out one piece after another. He 
saw as Clearly as a practiced jackstraw 
player which piece to dislodge first. 
Now at last his long training was hav. 
ing its triumph As he worked light 
dawned on him. Finally. he exclaimed 
aloud, forgetting for an instant even 
the prisoner he was working to re- 
lease: “Ah, ha! I see now. I can do it.” 

“What's that?” inquired a feeble 
voice. “What's the matter? Oh, Lord, 
how my ribs hurt. I’m killed maybe, 
Let me up!” 

“I'm letting you,” responded the boy 
exultantly, removing the last section of 
framework that barred the aviator 
from rising, and assisting him to a 
sitting position in the wreck of his 
machine. 

“Any bones broken?” the boy asked, 
trying hard to make his voice sound 
commonplace. 

“I believe not,” hazarded the avia- 
tor, feeling himself over with a rueful 
smile. His eyes fell on the pile of nuts 
and parts of machinery. “Who did 
that?” he demanded. 

“I did,” hesitated the boy, misgiv- 
ing taking the place of the swelling 
triumph he had felt a moment earlier. 

The aviator turned—with difficulty— 
and surveyed the wreck keenly, noting 
how his extrication had been accom- 
plished. 

“You're another,” he said 
and his tone brought back the 
pride with a rush, “Got any 
here?” 

The 
bottle 
the hill 


“Find his 
The boy 

The 
a mass of 


heartily, 
boy’s 
water 


boy ran and brought his dinner 
full from the little spring on 
side. He heiped the aviator to 





The Black-Eyed Susan 


ALICE COX, AGE 11 YEARS 
Oh, tell me, black-eyed Susan, 
Where do you like to grow— 
Down by the shady brookside 
Or up where the breezes blow? 


The black-eyed Susan answered: 
I grow in the burning sun. 
I dance and nod so gayly 
Till the long, bright day is done. 
Though humble my lot and lowly, 
I gladden the traveler’s heart, 
Content here upon the hillside 
T. cheerfully do my part. 


When dusk cometh, softly creeping, 
And the sun sinks in the west, 
With all of earth’s little children 
I close up my petals for 


rest. 





termed a “soft 
and was ready 
but the 


pick out what he 
stone” to lean against, 
to hurry to the farmhouse, 
aviator forbade this, 

“I'm all right” he said. “Don’t need 
iny more people to see what a fool 
I've made of myself. How can I get 
away from here? I'm due in Spring- 

2id at seven.”’ 

“There's a stage 
hill road, sir; it 
pretty soon,” said 
that the stranger 


comes over the up- 
ought to be 
the boy shyly. Now 
was reassuring con- 
trol of the situation, he felt more and 
more embarrassed. Tt would take a 
long time to put the machine together 
again; perhaps after all he might have 
demolished it less. He longed to speak 
of the aeroplane, to ask questions 
about it, but dared not. 

The aviator got wp, and 
stifly about his wrecked machine, 
veying it and whistling under 
breath. The boy followed. 

“She’s all right. AH she needs is 
this, and this—” He explained briefly, 
the boy absorbing every word. 

“Did you come from the fair?” he 
ventured finally. 

“Bless me, no!” said the aviator. 

not a professional. [I’m in the 
: line.” I thought I could 
around safer and faster this 
but it’s too risky for me—never 

What station does that stage 


along 


walked 
sur- 


his 


“Aren’t you going to fix—her up?” 
gasped the boy. 

“Nix—” began the aviator. 

“That’s the stage now” cried the 
boy, catching a glimpse of dust rising 
from the invisible road a quarter of a 
mile below. “We'll have to hurry ['m 
afraid. Can you do it, sir? I—TI’d like 
to carry your suitcase” 

They hastened down the hillside, 
and the aviator jerked out a few ques- 
tions about the boy and his ambitions 
as they ran. He was-still talking when 
the stage driver reached down and 
swung the battered suitcase up in 
front. 

The driver looked like an animated 
interrogation mark at.sieht of a 
stranger, and the boy Knew, with @ 


thrill of pleasure, that before bedtime 
all the vailey would have heard of his 
adventure on the hillside with a real 
airman. 

Then he heard the aviator saying, as 
he handed down his card: “The little 
old railroad is good enough for me 
hereafter. She’s yours and welcome, 
She only needs tinkering up by a clev- 
er young mechanic. Don’t break your 
neck any sooner than you can help. 
Goodby!” 

He was gone, bound for the outer 
world again, becoming invisible in a 
cloud of g olden dust that enveloped 
the jogging stage. The boy turned 
and raced up the hillside, 

The sun was setting. A 
brilliant light sprang from 
rising clouds, and rested upon a 
of damaged wings and shining 
fittings prone on the hillside. 
the inert mass stood a boy 
multuously throbbing heart 

“I’m—glad—I didn’t get to 
he managed to say, slowly. 


shaft of 
between 
mass 
brass 

Beside 
with tu- 


the fair,” 





The Revelation 


{From Page 205.] 

The ‘lawyer’s face under- 
changes of expression. 
ordered by the sheriff, 
His voice had 
carried a 


Manston, 
went many 

Quiet was 
and the lawyer rose. 
lost its sonorous ring, and 
thrill of gentle meaning. 

“Your Honor,” he said, addressing 
the judge, “I have learned of a 
friendship almost beyond belief. 

“It seems that this old man is-in- 
nocent; he was shielding the good 
name of a man he loved, supposing 
and believing that man guilty. Now, 
it appears that Manston was not 
guilty, but confesses himsel’ so in 
order to save the old man from dis- 
grace and imprisonment which 
might mean death. 

“It appears that Manston did learn 
the combination while he was busy 
in the cellar, heard the combination 
explained, and did open the regis- 
ter led by a boyish purpose to see 
whether he could or not, and was 
seen by this old man; but neither 
can be charged with crime—for, to- 
day, Mr Sterns was compelled to 
send for an agent of the _ register 
makers, because of the continual ill- 
working of the machine, and the ex- 
pert found not an hour ago, the 
missing bills jammed in back of and 
above the sliding drawer. 

“You Honor, I move that the 


fendant be discharged.” 
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apron which 


4036—One-Piece Apron 
sheulders is joined to the belt In the 
back. There 4s no seam at the shoul- 
der, and this extends a little over 
the sleeve of the dress. The pat- 
tern, 4036, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 
years, Medium size requires 1% 
yards of material 36 inches wide. 
Boys’ Russian Suit 

Here is a jaunty little Russian suit 
with a blouse that closes at the right 
side of the front, and trousers made 
without fly and finished with leg 


3760—For the Small Lad 
bands or elmstics. Madras, chambray, 
piqve or linen may be used. The pat- 
tern, 3760, is cut in sizes 2 to 6 years. 
Medium size requires 2% yards of 36- 
inch material. 
How to Order 

Price of pattern 10 cents. 

Be sure to state SIZE 
Order by number from out 
department. 
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You may trust your 
own “canned goods” 


Will you make the most of your 
garden and your orchard? Or will 
you allow fine, fresh fruits and 
vegetables to go to waste ? Learn 
the secret of jarring”’—the new, 
safe, easy way of canning in 


E-Z SEAL JARS 


They are all glass—made with the 
glass cap. No tin tops to taint the 
fruit. The spring seal closes with 
a clamp—no twisting and turning. 
No trouble, no risk—the jars that 
all women like. Try preserving in 
E-Z Seal Jars—for the joy of it! 


Free Jar— 


Free Book 


Cut out this cou- 
pon, take it to 
your grocer—he 
will give you one 
E-Z Jar— 
FREE. Be sure 
and write us for 
FREE Book of 
Recipés — it tells 
many things you 
should know. 
Get thé Jar from 
the grocer. Get 
the Book from us. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


1-Qt. E-Z Seal Jar 
FREE for the Coupon 


Pi-ase note—in order to secure free jar this coupon 
must be presented to your dealer Oct. 15th, 
1912, with blank spaces 
HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO. AY 
W heeling, W. Va. 


This ts to certify, That I have this day received one 
“Atias’’ £-Z Seal Jar Free of all cost and without 


eny obligation on my part. This is the first coupoa 
presented by any member of my family. 


Name 





Address __ 
TO THE DEALER :— Present this to jobber from 
whom you recieved E-Z Seal Jars. All coupons must 
be signed by you and returned before Nov. ist, 1912. 
DEALER'S CERTIFICATE. This is to certify, that I 
gave away one ‘‘Atics’’ E-7Z Seal Jar to the person 
whose signature appears ve. 





Dealer’s Name 




















{0 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We ship fe proval ee 
deport, Prepaid. « 
PAY A CENT if sou ore 206 satishiod 
after using the bicycle 10 days. 

DO NOT BUY 5 ices x ro 

of anyor: 

oe you CLT 
tilastrating © aed 

f le, sod heave learned our unueard of 
— =; end murveluus new offers 


DWE CENT a opens eotteme 
ree postpaid by; 





4 Mn. 


DON’T PAY 


stoveto buy your winse 
fuel. Salsty days free 
ome before you: 





See Our Guarantee 


on Editorial Page’ 





remendous 


fae 


Yes,—All Special Sale Records BUSTED Wide Open 


Go Roofing Prices!! 


Never before have you been able to participate in a Roofing sale such as this. This cogertantiy 
came about in an unusual manner. It is out of the ordinary channels of manufacturing and 
We only have a limited quantity at this slaughter price, subject to prior sale or reservation. 


Corrugated Steel Roofing 
114, Cents Per Square Foot 


You, who read this, will instantly realize that here is your pecky chance of a lifetime to buy the 
fraction of its real value. Now here’s the reason: Our enormous 

er enabled us zecently to pick up for spot cash a stock of this Brand New, Perfect, Corr- 
Seam Roofing and Brick Siding at a tremendous sacrifice 


an Nate at a mere 


Sl 
er 
be; ---- * rte whens needed, 1 


i possible this purchase—couldn’t wait—we had the ready cash— 
their loss was * gain—“‘it’s an ill wind that blows nobody good.” Just another chapter 
a ee be he lone li = of ae House Wrecking Co.’s Famous Special Bargain Sales. 

roofing along to you now at our usual advance of one small added profit. 


only absolutely brand new, 
savers, 


e 
“sie 


Go Wire Prices!! 


one Wire, Woven Wire Fencing—Smooth Galvanized Wire—Telephone Wire—Nails and Stapies 
a part of the most stupendous, sacrifice, slaughter purchase ever made in the history of this 
‘Kind of merchandising. As long as it lasts, we will dispose of itat prices heretofore unheard of. 


Brand New Wire Fencing 
Less Than 1c Per Running Foot 


Every reader of this paper knows us. 
that saved you money, and, whatever r it wen, it must have proved satisfactory, because we 
ise. 


Most of you have purchased something or other from us 
handis 


ur regular 





because we buy our "goods at Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ * Bales, Fac 


— are wonderful money 
Overstocks, etc. 


once in a while we run across something very unusual even for us, and are — K. to offer what may be 


We pass 


fairly called a truly extraordinary sale. 
ers find themselves in position to net a tremendous saving of brand meg top notch quality goods 
that if bought in the regular way would cost them two or three times our low bargain prices. You 
will realize the wonderful opportunity when we tell you that during this sale you can buy 





When this happens, = hundreds of thousands of custom 





Corruga ted Steel Roofing 
cally Indestructible 


that compares with Corrugated Steel 
for REAL Perino It makes a life long roof. Outlasts 
all other kinds of 


roofing many times. It’s fire, rain, frost, wind, sun 
and lightning-proof—warmer in winter—cooler in summer—and, 
under ord it can’t leak, rot, warp or taint rain 
water. Youcan absolutely depend upon it that Corrugated Steel is 
the most perfect material for roofing, siding and ceiling ever known. 


Galvanized Steel Roofing At 
2!2c Per Square Foot 


Another big Steel Roofing Bargain. 35,000 squares, very highest 
axade, specially coa 

ced, Practically rust. p: 

we will furnish it in suitabl lengths forany purpose. Only 

@ limited ax uantity, so we urge you to send us your order immediately 
without waiting to write us again. Pric only 2)éc per square footand 
it will outlast four to one. Just drop us a line—tell us your require- 
ments—size of your studding other general facts and we will help 
you select proper size sheets. If you are not ready to use material now, 
we will reserve it for future delivery. If you prefer some other style 
than the corrugated we will fur ish it. We have this same grade in 
“Vv” Crimped, Standing Seam and Brick Siding. 


Ready Roofing, With Supplies, 
34c¢ Per Square Foot 


Many people are prejudiced against rubber surface, or red 
asphalt Bn mong “We b have not been pushing the sale of such roofing 
because we have such implicit faith in steel roofing and are so 
thoroughly convinced that it is absolutely the best all around roof 
covering a man can , that we urge our customers to buy steel in 

‘erence to roofing. However, many people will use nothing 

it ready —_ vA them we have a bargain proposition that no 
one else can one. square foot we will furnish the very 
highest quality R Ready ‘Asphalt Smooth Surface Roofing—just about 40% 
cheaper than y bey Gadilen arealieg forelsewhere. Just think— 
only 75c for Canmiete aal of 108 sq. ft. You get the extra 8 feet for 
laps, FREE. Mind 


we guarantee the lasting quality of this roofing 
to be equal to me — manufactured. 
Send For Special Roofing 
Catalog and Samples 


you these extraordinary bargains on! 
Jrable Sarmase. Such a wonderful = 
fore—maybe never again! It is your one 
it by!! Sond at once for Special Roofing 
les and Full Instructions for Laying or 

a ae a lotins. simply | use Special Roofing Sal 
address in same—we will understand that you 
sits vy Diwan nt full ‘ormation, samples, prices and specifications which 
be sent at once, prepaid, Send nomoney—just name and address. 








ee cet 


| SPECIAL ROOFING SALE COUP 





é 
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Why We Are Called The “Price Wreckers” 


Did you ever stop to think what becomes of the 
stocks of goods when a Manufacturer, Jobber or Big 
Retail Dealer goes bankrupt—' “busted” as the saying 
is? If the stock is sufficiently large, if the goods are 
new, clean and desirable, and the price is cut right 
to the bone, they find their way naturally to the 
Chicago House Wrecking Co.’s 40-Acre Plant for dis- 
tribution at one small added profit to their hundreds 
of th of s who in this way get won- 
derful bargains many times for only a mere fraction 
of the cost to manufacture. There’s not another 
concern on earth that can meet our prices, simply 
because no other concern has the buying and econom- 
ical distributing facilities which we enjoy. 


Where Your Dollars Do Double Duty 


Every time you buy from us, you increase the 
amount of your savings account. We are a safety 
valve between the public and high prices. We recog- 
nize no Trust or Association—we buy our goods under 
new and improved methods—none of the old time 
merchandise game about us. When you deal with 
us, your dollar takes on an added Seine =. 
One trial will convince you and make you 
one of our good, reliable customers. 


We Sell Practically Everything 


Our stock includes practically eens 
the sun.’”’ That means Building Material, Lumber, 
Roofing, Sash, Doors, Millwork, Wire and Fencing; 
Hardware, Plumbing Material, Heating Apparatus 
and Supplies; Furniture, Household Goods, Rugs, 
Stoves and everything needed to furnish or equip 
your heme, your club or hotel; Groceries, Clothing, 
Dry Goods, Shoes, Furnishing Goods—every single 
article needed to clothe a man, woman or child; Sport- 
ing Goods, including fishing tackle, hunting outfits, 
tents, guns, harness and vehicles; Jewelry, Sewing 
Machines, etc. Youcan’t think of asinglemanufactured 
article that we can’t supply you at a saving in price. 


Get A Copy of 1,000-Page Catalog—Free 


Our enormous stocks of merchandise areaccurately 
described and illustrated in our mammoth 1000-page, 
illustrated wonderful Price Wrecker. You may have 
a copy, FREE. Write for it today. Also ask us to 
send you extracts from our unsolicited testimonial 
letters. We have th s who have 
bought roofing, fencing and other supplies from us, 
and have secured the same sati m we offer you. 











SPECIAL SALE 


Plone 
No Advance Deposit Will Be Required = oo wor , 


New Barb Wire, Less Than 
Two Cents Per Rod 


We were able to pick up this Lot at prices to Ca 

Climax of any purchase we have ever made since we ene A 
Chicago World's Fair. Now when we say “S-M-A-S-H Go Wire 
Prices,’” we mean every word of it! Not just a trifle lower than 
lowest figures ever made on wire and — but prices absolutely 
wrecked—busted—smashed to smithereens! old-timers who have 
bought loads of wire will fully realize the wonderful opportunity in this 
sale when we say to you that we are selling New Wire Fencing at 
than 1 cent a foot. You never had a chance like this befor: 


Only A Mere Fraction of Its 
Real True Worth 


We want it distinctly understood that while we paid only a fraction 
of the real worth of these goods, and are making enheuni-ot lew 
slaughter prices, yet we guarantee every foot of this Wie 
Fencing, etc.,—to be exactly as represented and that would cost you @ 
great deal more if bought in the regular way. In this Extraordinary 
eee Special wale everything must go—nothing will be held 
back—you can buy Barb Wire, Smooth Galvanized Wire, Woven Wire 
Fencing, Nails of every size and description, — Gates, Posts,—iz 
fact everything that comes under the classification of Steel and Wire— 
at prices that will net you a tremendous saving. 


Some Desirable “Odds and 
Ends” Included In This Lot 


Included in this Lot 67 is acollection of Mog and ends such as bolta, 
screws, nuts, nails, etc., all brand new goods, of all sizes and kinda 
#.nyone who has use for them will find them tremendous bargains as 
long as they last. Do not overlook this lucky chance, even though you 
may not just now be in n and fencing supplies, You surely 
can use them later, and by Sooerving: your needs now, you will get the 
advantage of these ex inary sales prices that never 
before and in all probability will never occur again. 


The Largest Institution of Its 
Kind In The World 


The Chicago House Wrecking Co. is one cf the lead commercial 
institutions of Chicago. Its plant coversover 46 acres. It is the most 
enterprising institution of its kind in the world. 

The capital stock of this Company 000,000, which is sufficient 
evidence of our ae. L ¢ ay eed institution 
cnyutere a confirm the responsibility of “this Com pany. 

ublisher of any paper 
. We are known everywhere. Hundreds of thousands of 
customers rs will testify to our fair, square methodsand wonderful i 
to save them money. 

For nswsnly & years this Company has been well ry 2 Sevecably ke kpous 

of customers is land, and 


toh throughou' 
honest public dealings have made us friends 
ur tee under which we all our 





The nature 

E. as teen 
chance for apn Sirt-~ ~ 

us, because we always give sa‘ poche ancindam mn: 


Oe ee vo ~ 


This is your chance to lay in your roofing and wire supplies at a tremendous saving. But if 

you want to get your share of these bargains, you must send in your reservation at once. We wan' 

you to realize that this is a very unusual offer, and want to treat all our friends 

we have what would be a large stock for any other concern, 1 

of thousands of all over the country whoregularly watch 

special for home and farm. We nore ey before offered such wonkertel values. We 

expect even our supply of these ll be eagerly erebhed up by our customers 

ing ate they get our prices. o on, 5 jowever, to now. Simply write 
for abeut when you will want your supply 

will make immediate shipment. 


shicago Mouse Wrecking ¢ & 
3Sth and trom Sis., Ges 





, postal or 
will hold it for 3 Soa without deposit, CA if desired we 
1 = ¥ an in cnn You will be surprised 
wire fencing, etc. Use Coupons! 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY 


t 
« ever buy a 


ing cost you can now buy this 


35th and iron Streets, Dept. M3] Chicago 








